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THREE EARLY SAITE TOMB RELIEFS 


JOHN D. COONEY 


\TE in the spring of 1947 there ap- 
peared on the New York art mar- 
ket a fragment of limestone relief of 

exceptional quality (Pl. XIV) but ap- 

parently seriously endangered by long 
activity of salt crystals working through 
the surface. The owner had no informa- 
tion on the history or provenance of the 
fragment; its date was likewise a matter 
of considerable doubt. The relief was later 
purchased for the Wilbour Collection in 
the Brooklyn Museum. 

Only a few months later two other frag- 
offered to the 

Museum. They were also undocumented 


mentary reliefs were 
and undated. But after a brief examina- 
tion the evidence of various archaizing 
details made a Saite date completely 
certain. Though less important as works 
than the fragment, 
quality and the rare composition of the 


of art first their 
larger made them desirable; and they, 
too, were added to the Wilbour Collection. 

When the relief in Plate XIV was first 
examined, it retained the bulk of its origi- 
hal paint; but the fine carving was greatly 
obseured by a heavy film of salt crystals 
which had broken through the worked 
surface, lifting with them a great part of 


This had 


a considerable period of time, 


the 


covered 


paint. activity clearly 
indicating the presence of heavy salt de- 
posits. The result was a surface looking 
just like the icing on a frosted cake. The 
density of the stone made the salt re- 
moval a long and complicated process, 
for crystals several times re-formed after 
careful tests had failed to reveal the re- 
mainder of any salt. At one stage the sur- 
face of the relief suddenly turned black, 
possibly the result of a fungus growth, a 
condition without parallel in my _ tech- 
nical experience. With the paint almost 
entirely suspended above the surface by 
the crystals, its disappearance was in- 
evitable; but this loss is balanced by the 
newly revealed sharpness of the carving. 

This relief is small, measuring only 
28.7 X 23.9 cm., and is No. 48.74 of the 
Brooklyn Collection; the material is hard 
limestone of fine grain with scattered 
areas of reddish tinge, possibly due to 
oxide of iron, and appears to be of Theban 
origin. With these facts recorded, we can 
pass on to the much more interesting field 
of the date and subject of the relief. As I 
have already mentioned, the date of the 


relief was by no means evident at first 
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glance, though I was inclined to a date 
early in the Eighteenth Dynasty, but the 
consensus of the other opinions sought 
a Middle Kingdom date. 
solved 


was in favor of 
The 
parallel scenes were located in the famous 
painted tomb of Menna, No. 69 of the 
Theban necropolis (Pl. XV),' identify- 
ing the subjects as genre details of 
peasants working in the fields. The lower 
register shows a peasant woman carrying 
her child in a sling while she stacks the 
gathered fruit in a large bowl. The upper 
scene reproduces the famous detail of one 
farm girl plucking a thorn from the foot 
of another. The presence of these two rare 


problem appeared when 


subjects on one wall approximately dupli- 
cating details of a wall from Menna’s 
tomb seemed so certain evidence of con- 
temporary origin that, despite some un- 
easiness over the style of certain details, | 
considered the relief as unquestionably 
of the late Eighteenth Dynasty. 

When the reliefs illustrated in Plates 
XIII and XVI were purchased by the 
Museum and definitely identified as Saite, 
I was so convinced of the early date of the 
relief with peasant scenes that I failed 
even to consider a relationship between 


it and the Saite pieces. It was only when 
W. Stevenson Smith, of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, pointed out to me the 
similarity of the register divisions that I 
examined the reliefs together and found 


the limestone, the register divisions, and 
the heights to be the same, and so at last 
placed this unusual relief in the Saite 
period. 

Very few Saite tomb reliefs with scenes 
from daily life have as yet come to light; 
fewer still can be traced with certainty 
to an existing original of an earlier period; 
and so, apart from its lasting value as a 

| Wreszinski, Atlas, 1, 233, top register, center; bot- 
tom register, upper center. Woman and child 


Davies and Gardiner, Ancient Egyptieon Paintings 
(Oxford, 1936), Pl. L, bottom register, upper center 


in 
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work of art, the Brooklyn relief is 
portant document which gives us 


an im- 
an Op- 
portunity to examine in detail the sources 
of the Saite artist and to study his method 
of composition. There can be no doubt 
that the two subjects on this relief were 
based on the parallel details in Tomb 69, 
which must still have been accessible to 
visitors around the middle of the seventh 
century B.c. when some master-artist ap- 
parently made a corpus of details from 
surviving Theban tombs. The subject of 
the girl extracting a thorn from the foot of 
her companion has been known only from 
the tomb of Menna, and, while scenes 
somewhat similar to the seated peasant 
woman are known, this version was, as far 
as | am aware, also limited to the tomb of 
Menna. The location of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty originals and the limestone of the 
Brooklyn reliefs make their Theban origin 
very probable. This provenance is made 
virtually certain by the subsequent ap- 
pearance of inscribed reliefs from Theban 
tomb No. 34, the splendid monument of 
Mentuemhat, which unfortunately leave 
little doubt that these reliefs also are from 
the same tomb. 

In the tomb of Menna the two scenes 
reproduced on the Brooklyn relief are 
very minor details, background incidents 
only, of a series of registers devoted to 
farmwork on a large estate (Pl. XY). 
They are on a much smaller scale than the 
drawings of the workers in the foreground 
and are placed above them, the latter 
device indicating a background scene, 
while the difference in scale has to our eyes 
a strong suggestion of perspective proba- 
bly completely foreign to the artist’s inten- 
tion. The designer of the Saite tomb has 
transposed the trivial detail of the seated 
peasant woman into a main composition 
in a foreground scene, for the wide convex 
base line is apparently a main register. 
The upper scene, which is on the same 
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Saite Ivory STATUETTE OF Man, THREE- 
QUARTER View. BROOKLYN Museum 
No. 48.170 
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scale as the lower, rests on a narrow base 
line, which is possibly to be read as indi- 
cating a background scene in the distance; 
but, until the adjoining portions of the 
wall are known, this interpretation must 
remain tentative. 

In adapting the New Kingdom scenes 
to the taste of his age, the Saite artist has 
changed many of the details while retain- 


ing the earlier composition. In the earlier 


version the woman is seated in front of the 
relatively large tree. In the Saite relief the 
artist has shifted the woman with her 
bowl of fruit to a more imposing position, 
where she is neatly balanced between two 
trees. Though seated, the woman is al- 
most as tall as the trees, which, as thus 
drawn, are actually shrubs. Almost all the 
sincere and realistic details of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty original have been ad- 
justed to meet the formal and eclectic 
taste of the Saite era. The simple hairdress 
of the peasant woman has given way to a 
formal lappet wig beautifully striated and 
bound with a simple ribbon tied in the 
rear with a knot in high, rounded relief. 
This is a fitting setting for the aristo- 
cratic face with its fine details of eyebrows 
in high relief and beautifully drawn ear, 
perhaps reflecting a Middle Kingdom in- 
fluence. The child, apparently a girl, 
nursing at her mother’s right breast, re- 
tains the same awkwardly attenuated 
form found in the original, her face being 
a reduced copy of the mother’s. Her hair 
is divided into a small tuft just above the 
forehead, with a braid on each side of the 
head, the far braid hanging down like a 
tassel. The sling in which the mother sup- 
ports the child had the same red lines, pre- 
sumably indicating folds, as that in 
Menna’s tomb; but these details disap- 
peared in the process of removing the 
salts. Mother and child are seated on a 
delicate stool with legs terminating in 
lotus flowers, hardly a piece of furniture 
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to be used in field work; it is an unfunc- 
tional, and perhaps unusable, design 
which is a purely Saite detail.2 The 
crossed legs of the woman, a rare detail in 
Egyptian art, are surprising in so formal a 
composition; but they are a development 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty original, in 
which the artist clearly intended to sug- 
gest this position by the compromise of 
placing the heel of one foot on the instep 
of the other. The Saite sculptor has drawn 
the legs in a realistic position with the 
heels resting on the ground, giving us one 
of the earliest examples of a front leg 
crossing the rear leg, doubly curious in 
this case, as it crosses behind it. 

To describe and contrast all details of 
the reliefs would be wearisome and is un- 
necessary, for the differences must by now 
be apparent. Some mention, however, 
must be made of the trees. It is difficult 
for one not a botanist to identify ancient 
flora, but the trees in the Brooklyn relief 
seem to me to be sycamores, and I suggest 
that the neatly stacked fruits are the syca- 
more figs which the seated woman hag al- 
ready picked and is engaged in arranging. 
Their shape is so conventionalized that 
they bear only a very slight resemblance 
to the actual fruit, and it may be that the 
artist had no particular fruit in mind. As 
well as changing the genus of the trees, 
the Saite artist has rejected the delicate 
and naturalistic style of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty originals, substituting for them 
a sturdy, impressionistic type typical of 
Middle Kingdom work. Certainly it is 
difficult to think of another relief of com- 
parable size achieving so distinctive and 
harmonious a style from so many eclectic 

? These delicate furniture designs of the Twenty 
sixth Dynasty form an important chapter in the his- 
tory of cabinetwork. They achieved a delicacy again 
equaled only by the great English and French design 
ers of the eighteenth century. Another fine and im- 


practical Saitic chair is in the Cairo relief of Harhotep 


Encyclopédie photographique de Uart, La Musée du 


Catre (1949 Pl. 185 
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elements, a central composition of New 
Kingdom origin with Saite details in a 
Middle Kingdom setting. 

Enough is preserved of the scene in 
the upper register, where a girl extracts a 
thorn from her companion’s foot, to show 
that followed the 
composition in Menna’s tomb, changing 


here again the artist 
only the details. Indeed, the later relief 
is practically an outline copy of the origi- 
nal. Though working in stone, the artist 
has repeated both the translucency and 
the form of the dresses in the painted 
original. But the remnants of one girl’s 
headdress show that it was a fine lappet 
wig, probably a duplicate of that on the 
lower register, and we can safely surmise 
that the faces were of a comparable ele- 
gance. The treatment of the two seats is 
curious, for the Saite artist has scorned 
the humble clumps of rushes on which 
but 
their form in producing what are surely 


Menna’s servants sift has followed 
Saite adaptations of Old Kingdom throne 
chairs with horizontal ribbings possibly 
indicating leather or a similar light sub- 
stance. Directly in back of the girl at the 
right, pressing against her body, is a small 
fragment of an object in raised relief im- 
possible to identify with certainty but 
clearly part of this scene. It is possible 
that this is a portion of the hamper or 
basket which the Saite artist has shifted 
from its awkward central position in the 
Menna composition to a less conspicuous 
location. 

The incomplete object at the upper 
left edge of the relief remains unexplained ; 
its position breaking through the register 
The suggests a 
storage jar or basket used to contain grain, 


line is strange. form 
an explanation that is in agreement with 
the agricultural nature of these scenes, but 
1 do not find it convincing. Before con- 
cluding this description of the Brooklyn 
relief, one point of technical interest must 
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be included, and that is the style of the 
cutting. The relief throughout is excep- 
tionally high and is considerably accentu- 
ated by the technique of trimming all 
edges so that they are at sharp right angles 
to the background. This appears to have 
been done as a final step in the working 
of the stone and appears only in this relief, 
the other fragments in Brooklyn having 
edges that taper into the background. It 
is a detail which accounts for the crisp, al- 


most “classical,”’ appearance of the cary- 
ing. 

The lucky preservation of the Fight- 
eenth Dynasty original which served as 
model to the Saite sculptor provides an 
ideal chance to grasp the basic differences 
between the art of these periods separated 
by a span of almost eight centuries. It is 
beyond doubt that the Saite artist drew 
on the past for his forms and basic ideas, 
and it is equally clear from the Brooklyn 
relief that he had no desire merely to copy 
the productions of a vanished age or even 
to imitate them, for the great difference in 
the spirit of these two reliefs precludes 
these possibilities. The duplication in sub- 
ject matter does not provide evidence for 
a charge of copying. Most basic composi- 
tions in sculpture were already ancient 
by the seventh century B.c., and then, as 
today, it was the presentation of the sub- 
ject rather than the subject matter itself 
that made a sculpture important. Prae- 
tically all art products have some rela- 
tionship with, or dependence on, the past, 


though our ignorance frequently obscures 
it. 


In his presentation of a fresh version of 
a New Kingdom composition, the Saite 
artist has created an original and impor- 
tant work of art. The decision as to which 
is the greater work of art can probably be 
settled only by individual opinion. Cer- 
tainly the Menna painting is a more 
work, with a firm 


sincere and realistic 
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foundation in contemporary peasant life. 
The Brooklyn relief lacks these qualities 
but is a flawless example of the eventual 
return of every culture to a vanished 
Arcadia, the product of a studio rather 
than the expression of a living culture. 
The women represented are elegant court 
ladies in peasant costume surrounded by 
the trappings of a drawing-room recalling 
the pastoral episodes of the circle of 
Marie Antoinette. This relief shares the 
spirit of Watteau’s paintings and has all 
the nostalgic beauty and artificiality of 
the pastoral or elegy as a literary form. It 
is clear from the perfection of its work- 
manship that the sculptors of the early 
Saite age were the equals of their best 
predecessors, and, in utilizing this skill to 
produce a basically retrospective and 
somewhat artificial style, they imaugu- 
rated a new, if less vigorous, period in 
Egyptian art. 

The colors of the relief before treat- 
ment were: white, the background, all 
clothing, band on woman’s hair; black 
blue?), wigs, child’s hair; red, the bodies, 
seats in upper register, tie-strings of dress 
of upper left girl, folds of sling, bow] and 
fruit; pale red, unidentified object at up- 
per left, chair and bowl-stand in lower 
register; red-yellow, tree trunks, register 
divisions. The foliage of the trees was a 
heavy red-purple probably considerably 
changed from its original appearance by a 
chemical reaction. 

The fragment illustrated in Plate XIII 
is the least interesting of this series, main- 
ly because it reflects so very little of its 
period. It is likewise the smallest of the 
three, measuring only 19.1 14.3 em., and 
is No. 49.17 of the Brooklyn Collection. 
The action of salt-crystal deposits again 
necessitated treatment; but, as the de- 
posit was relatively light, the period of 
immersion was brief, permitting the re- 
tention of scattered areas of paint. 


The relief is a detail from a register of 
musicians of which only a seated harper 
is preserved at the left and behind him a 
seated singer, over whom in beautifully 
cut hieroglyphs is the word “‘singer’’ ap- 
parently repeated in the incomplete in- 
scription to the right. When the scene was 
complete, there were probably another 
harper and flutist at the left and perhaps 
two additional singers to the right. 

The contribution of the Saite artist to 
this ancient composition is very slight but 
is evident in a few minor details which, al- 
most at first glance, permitted a Saite at- 
tribution. Perhaps the most obvious of 
these is the forearm (D 41 of Gardiner’s 
sign list) serving as determinative for the 
word “‘singer,’’ which always is intended 
to represent a hand with palm down- 
ward. In the Old Kingdom several meth- 
ods of drawing this hieroglyph were used, 
but the most frequent presented the hand 
as if seen from above, that is, as if the 
hand were spread against the relief, 
thumb at top with palm facing inward. In 
inscriptions reading from the left, a left 
hand is almost always used in Old King- 
dom inscriptions and a right hand in those 
reading from the right. In this Saite relief, 
where the inscription reads from the left, 
the arm is furnished with a right hand 
drawn from a diagonal view, which gives 
it the appearance of foreshortening. The 
artist has supplied it with long, ethereal 
fingers of a delicacy possible only in the 
Amarna and Saite periods and has suc- 


ceeded in drawing a hand which really 


appears to have its palm downward. 
Though drawn in a very different style, 
the hands of the singer, particularly his 
right hand, likewise indicate a Saite date. 
The hand is in very high relief, with a 
deeply concave palm and fat, markedly 
curved thumb, the last two details hardly 
to be found before the Saite age. 

Some contemporary influence is ap- 
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parent in the singer’s face, particularly in 
the drawing of the eye and eyebrow and in 
its general air of soft delicacy differing so 
noticeably from the harper’s face. Except 
for these minor details, I cannot see that 
this relief differs greatly from earlier 
versions of groups of musicians. That it is 
a direct copy, at least in outline, from a 
much earlier Egyptian relief seems cer- 
tain; but the composition is so conven- 
tional and so many examples of it from 
sarlier periods have survived that it is 
hopeless to attempt identification of the 
original. Indeed, this Saite example is so 
closely paralleled by certain reliefs of both 
the Old and the Middle Kingdoms that I 
cannot determine with certainty the 
period of the relief that served as model.* 
The handling of the details in the Brook- 
lyn fragment possibly gives a slight bal- 
ance in favor of an Old Kingdom original. 
Unfortunately, too little of the harp is 
preserved to permit any estimate of its 
type and form. 

As in the preceding relief the back- 
ground was painted white, with the harp 
and bodies red. The hieroglyphs were also 
dark red with the exception of the arm- 
determinative, which was a light yellow- 
red, a tone which may be due to salt 
action, which also caused extensive loss of 
paint. 

A much more interesting relief is seen 
in Plate XVI, which illustrates the third 
fragment of the group. It measures 
26.618 em. and is No. 49.18 of the 
Brooklyn Collection. The register divi- 
sion on its top edge, duplicating this de- 
tail on the preceding relief, and the same 
scale of the subjects indicate that both 
reliefs are from the same wall, possibly 
even from the same register. 

* To quote only one duplicate of each period: Stein- 
dorff, Das Grab des Ti, Pl. 60, top register, right; 
Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, Vol. II, Pl. III 


Either example, along with many others, could have 
been the model 


The subject of this relief, a detail from 
a series of scribes and officials recording 
the activities of an estate (possibly even 
of the field workers in the first relief), was 
one with a pedigree of almost two thou- 
sand years when the sculptor of our tomb 
again selected it. I think that there can be 
no doubt that this relief, in style and 
subject, draws on the work of the Old 
Kingdom, and so its interest and im- 
portance as a creation of the Saite period 
must be determined by the skill and 
freshness with which the ancient motif is 
handled. 

At the left is the partially preserved 
figure of a seated man, apparently dupli- 
cating the harper in the second relief. He 
is identified by an inscription in bold re- 
lief, partly missing but probably to be 


| & > == dp 
read IN Er} ae | M [imy]-r3 pr n 


ii-mhw, “the steward of Lower Egypt.” 
His companion, who occupies the center of 
the relief, is represented in the traditional 
squatting position of the Egyptian scribe. 
Above him, in massive and detailed hiero- 

en) oe 
glyphs, are two columns reading igs 


NANA 


— 4 sk ts.t n 3-mhw, “the scribe of 


the Lower Egyptian gang.’ Both titles 
are basically of Old Kingdom origin, 
though their full form as recorded here 
apparently dates from the Middle King- 
dom and probably had no practical mean- 
ing when they were carved on this relief. 

This figure of the squatting scribe is an 
exceptional composition in that it presents 
a full front view of almost the entire body 
in a pose that is extremely rare in 
Egyptian relief sculpture. The head is in 
profile, while the rest of the body down to 
the knees is shown in frontal view. Below 
the knees the legs are drawn in profile, but 
this is correct for a frontal view of the left 
leg, as the sole of the left foot is turned 
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upward. The foot of the right leg appears 
to be drawn in the traditional style, with 
the sole resting on the ground, and so the 
profile view of this leg is an arbitrary de- 
tail selected only to balance the composi- 
tion. The composition appears to be a 
translation into relief of a typical Old 
Kingdom statue in the round of the so- 
ealled “‘seated scribe”’ type, but the Saite 
sculptor has greatly improved on the ex- 
tremely awkward Old Kingdom treatment 
of the lower legs and feet. Probably this 
was the inspiration of the Saite sculptor, 
but, with the firmly established eclectic 
background of the other reliefs in this 
group, it is perhaps advisable to register 
the suspicion, clearly unprovable at 
present, that in this relief we have the 
echo of a lost original of the Old Kingdom, 
less probably of the Middle Kingdom.* 

The scribe’s hands duplicate those of 
the singer in the second relief and are dis- 
played to advantage in supporting the 
long object which he examines. At first 
glance this appears to be a palette, but the 
absence of the usual depressions for paint 
and pens suggests that it is to be under- 
stood as a papyrus roll, an explanation 
that is made certain by the unusual posi- 
tion of the hands. Apparently the scribe is 
opening the roll with his right hand and 
supporting it with his left. 

At the extreme right of the relief is a 
large and curious object which apparently 
is part of this scene. It is in the shape of 
a truncated cone bound near its upper end 
by four cords, the section above these 
cords bending to the left. Its surface still 
retains traces of the orange-red paint 

‘A series of comparable examples are assembled 
and discussed in W. 8S. Smith, A History of Egyptian 
Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom (Oxford, 
1946), pp. 322—25, showing that the supposed proto- 
type could have existed in the Old Kingdom. A Middle 
Kingdom parallel for this composition is found on a 
Painted granary, Archaeology, 


Vol. VI, Pl. XX, where two men playing at draughts 
are shown in front view 
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which originally covered the entire sur- 
face. The form and color suggest that the 
object is of leather, but certainty on this 
point depends on identification of the ob- 
ject, which is still far from certain. No 
exact parallel has been located in any 
period. In a general way it is similar to 
the long cylindricai scribe’s box, the 


S 
iN BA frequently found in Old 


Kingdom reliefs’ in a wide range of sizes 
and shapes but in general retaining a 
cylindrical form. While the specimens I 
quote from Lepsius are perhaps the largest 
known from the Old the 
Brooklyn object is and 


Kingdom, 


even longer 


heavier, and the details of these specimens 
do not exactly tally. If this object is really 


a scribe’s box, its exaggerated size must 
be explained by the Saite passion for em- 
phasizing details, so noticeable in the 
scale of the hieroglyphs, or by the com- 
plete misunderstanding of its function in 
this late period. This identification, while 
very uncertain, at least gives the object 
a plausible function in a scene of scribes. 
W. Stevenson Smith has suggested an 
identification with the strange ship hiero- 
glyph discussed by Dr. L. Keimer,® and 
the marked similarity in form makes this 
identification very tempting. But it is 
difficult to understand what significance 
this sign could have in a scene of scribes, 
and the upright position, the tapering 
sides, and the absence of the usual cross 
and bands on the body are additional 
barriers to this identification. It is pos- 
sible that these discrepancies are the re- 
sult of a complete misunderstanding of 
the original function of the sign. 

Another possible original of this detail 
is an object in the Giza tomb of Debehen,’ 
where, in a 


scene of dancers, a dwarf 


Typical specimens 
Pl. 4, left 


Lepsius, Denkmdler, Vol. Il 
second register; Pl. 107, first register, left 


XLII 


Lepsius, op. cit., Pl. 36, « 


* Annales 183-89 


bottom register, right 
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beats on an object very similar in form to 
the Brooklyn detail but terminating in an 
animal head. There is a discussion of this 
scene in a recent publication of the tomb 
by Selim Hassan,* where the dwarf is said 
to be “beating upon an inflated skin of 
some animal,’”’ from which I assume that 
it is identified as a musical instrument. 
This seems improbable, and the earlier 
identification by Junker® as a case for 
clothing or dancer’s equipment is to be 
preferred. As drawn by Lepsius with 
tapering sides, this object seems closely 
related to our detail, but apparently the 
drawing is not quite accurate. The draw- 
ing and photograph reproduced by Selim 
Hassan show very clearly that the object 
is cylindrical and closely related in form 
to the long scribes’ boxes already dis- 
cussed. 

A suggestion that the object represents 
a sack of grain seems disproved by its 
slender form, most sacks being far bulkier, 
with small triangular tops. On the whole, 
the evidence seems to me to indicate 
that the object is most probably a scribe’s 
box or at least a case or container for 
equipment, the forms and size of which 
varied greatly in the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. The possibility that this de- 
tail is part of the unknown scene to the 
right is a problem that can be answered 
only when this missing portion is identi- 
fied. 

The finely carved hieroglyphs form no 
minor part of the beauty and composition 
of this relief and illustrate the continued 
mastery of the Egyptians in the art of 
calligraphy. While they are larger and 
bolder than their prototypes, these hiero- 
glyphs with their meticulous detail are 
closely derived from Middle Kingdom 
forms and show little or no detail that is 


* Selim Hassan, Giza, IV, p. 172, drawing p. 170, 


photograph Pl. XLIX 
* Junker, Giza III (1938), p. 50, ‘‘Kleidersack."’ 
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exclusively Saite. Even the exuberantly 
drawn open-lotus terminal of the reed- 
holder is but a development of a detail al- 
ready fairly common in this hieroglyph 
in the Middle Kingdom. It is primarily in 
the huge scale and bold relief of these 
hieroglyphs, giving the inscription a 
prominence almost equal to the reliefs, 
that the Saite artist breaks with earlier 
conventions. 

It is impossible to state with absolute 
certainty the extent of Saite originality in 
the composition of this relief. Possibly the 
seated scribe shown in frontal view is a 
contemporary composition, and certainly 
no exact parallel is known from an earlier 
period. Until one is known, we are forced 
to consider this a creation of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty, but I have already indi- 
cated some grounds for supposing the 
composition to be earlier. It is in the in- 
tangible matter of style that the Saite 
artist has here achieved originality, in 
part owing to the emphasis given to the 
scale of the hieroglyphs, the papyrus roll, 
and the uncertain object at the right, and 
in part to the generally decorative and 
somewhat artificial air which dominates 
this relief. It is worth remarking that 
throughout all these reliefs there is some- 
how a strong suggestion of Middle King- 
work irrespective of the subject 
matter. 


dom 


Of the colors only traces remain, and 


these indicate that colors used were about 
the same as in the companion pieces. The 
bodies, hieroglyphs, and object at the ex- 
treme right were red against a white 
background, with the kilt of the scribe also 
in white. No other colors can be certainly 
identified. 

The probability that this last relief and 
the fragment with musicians are from the 
same register has already been remarked. 
If not from the same register, they must 
come from closely adjoining areas, for the 
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subjects are of exactly the same scale, the 
heights of the registers seem to be equal, 
and the workmanship of both fragments so 
similar that I suspect that they were 
carved by the same sculptor. The relief of 
the peasant women is on a different scale 
and is the work of another and technically 
more accomplished sculptor. Yet it seems 
likely that all three reliefs are from one 
wall, which was divided into a series of 
registers illustrating the activities of the 
estates and personnel of the tomb owner. 
As all the subjects face to the left, the wall 
ean probably be reconstructed with a 
seated or standing figure of the owner 
within a framework or canopy at the left 
end facing these registers. 
register of offering bearers existed below 
the scenes of daily life. The few fragments 
published here give a suggestion of the 
beauty of this wall and establish its im- 
portance in the history of relief sculpture 
in Egypt’s last great art period. 


Possibly a 


Two other productions of the Saite 
period, possibly from the same tomb as 
the reliefs, are illustrated in Plates X VII 
and XVIII. The statuette of the man was 
purchased in New York. About a year 
later, the companion piece was found in 
London. In each case the owner attributed 
his sculpture to the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
doubtless repeating the opinion of the 
original vendor. While it was just possible 
to accept an attribution of about the end 
of that dynasty for the man, this was up- 
set when the statuette of the woman ap- 
peared, for, whatever her date, it clearly 
was not Eighteenth Dynasty; and com- 
parison of the two pieces quickly estab- 
lished that they were certainly made in 
the same workshop, possibly by the same 
man. It is now evident that these two 
pieces are archaistic work of the Saite 
period. 

The basis for a Theban attribution is 
less certain than for the reliefs, but it has 
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been possible to trace both sculptures to 
the original vendor at Qurneh, 
claimed western Thebes as the prove- 
nance. The statuette of the man originally 
appeared at about the same time as the 
first relief, and that of the woman some- 
what later. The costly medium of ivory 
in what are surely subordinate figures 
implies a rich tomb as the provenance. If 
the Saite date is accepted, the common 
origin of these carvings and the reliefs is at 
least plausible. 

The statuette of the man” is of ivory 
with no remains of paint and is No. 
48.170 of the Brooklyn Collection. In- 
cluding the pegs under the feet, the height 
is 15.7 em. When the ivory reached the 


who 


Museum, it was in bad condition owing 
to extreme desiccation and resulting lami- 
nation. It had split longitudinally and had 
shed the worked surface of part of the tri- 
angular front of the long kilt. Other por- 
tions were pulverized and flaking with 
extensive checking of the surface. Thanks 
to the skill of the department’s tech- 
nician, Anthony Giambalvo, the sculpture 
has been salvaged, the only restorations 
being inserts of hard wax to fill the long 
cracks. 

The subject of the carving is conven- 
tional, a man standing, feet together and 
arms pendant by his sides. His body is 
nude to the waist, below which it is cov- 
ered by a long kilt or skirt clinging closely 
to the figure except in front, where it is 
covered by a triangular fold of 
drapery. The arms are separate pieces and 
were held in place by small pegs now 
missing. The shaved head is relatively 
large for the body and in profile has the 
great depth and ovoid form found oc- 
casionally in Middle Kingdom reliefs but 
principally connected with the last quar- 
ter of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The epi- 


long 


‘° Illustrated as frontispiece in The Brooklyn Muse 
um, Annual Report, 1948-49 
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cene, doll-like treatment of the body, with 
its narrow shoulders, high waist, wide 
hips, and slightly protruding abdomen, 
also recalls the effeminate style of late 
Kighteenth Dynasty, an impression that 
is increased by the pendant arms and 
position of the feet, each position being 
only then usual in statues of men. How- 
ever, it is possible that the composition of 
the last two details is due to limitations 
imposed by the medium. 

With so many indications of a late 
Kighteenth Dynasty date, I assigned the 
statuette to this period until the ap- 


pearance of the companion piece in Lon- 


don, which is certainly Saite, forced me to 
reconsider this attribution. Despite the in- 
vestigations of the past century and a half, 
it is frequently a difficult problem to date 
a small and uninscribed Egyptian sculp- 
ture, and in the present example the 
difficulty in determining the date is un- 
derstandable; for, while the evidence for a 
Saite attribution is certain, it is slight. It 
is in the schematized details of the nude 
torso that Saite influence is evident. The 
area around the navel forms an oval in 
high relief in place of the realistic sagging 
abdomen of earlier periods. This oval area 
slopes in toward the central area of the 
torso, which is flat and without detail; the 
chest area is emphasized by pronounced 
relief, and the total effect is to divide the 
torso into three separate sections. With 
many variations in detail this stylized 
Saite presentation of the male torso pre- 
vailed throughout at least late dynastic 
times. Another Saite detail is the lean 
delicacy of the hands, which are minutely 
carved, with the fingers and nails all indi- 
cated, though only the thumbs are visible. 
The hands do not clasp any attributes, the 
circular openings being only shallow con- 
cavities to suggest that the fingers are not 
tightly clasped. 

The statuette was doubtless set into a 


wooden base without which identifica- 
tion of the subject cannot be made. There 
is no possibility that this is a representa- 
tion of the tomb owner. The shaved head 
suggests that we have in this ivory a 
likeness of a priest, probably one of the 
funerary priests assigned to the service 
of the tomb. The style seems unquestion- 
ably to be based on productions of the 
late Kighteenth or very early Nineteenth 
Dynasty. Despite the fine quality of the 
carving and allowing for extensive surface 
damage, the sculpture is not a sensitive 
work of art. The face lacks individuali- 
ty, being cold and impersonal, and the 
handling of the entire composition im- 
presses one as academic. When compared 
with the creations in ivory of the New 
Kingdom, this Saite piece is static. But 
its fine craftsmanship and the rarity of 
Saite ivories give it a claim to importance 
as an archaizing sculpture. 

The composition and construction of 
the ivory statuette of the woman in 
Plate XVIII are identical with the male 
statuette except for the slight forward 
thrust of the left arm. The statuette 
stands 15.6 em. high and is No. 49.166 of 
the Brooklyn Cellection. 

The woman wears a long, seamless 
dress, which extends from below her 
breasts to the ankles. There are no shoul- 
der straps; support is obtained from a 
narrow ribbon which passes through the 
wide top hem and is tied in a single loop 
with two strands under the right breast. 
This bow, carved in high relief on the 
lower curve of the breast, is so delicate 
and artificial that it can be accurately de- 
scribed only by the objectionable adjec- 
tive “dainty” and is certain indication of a 
Saite date. An exact duplicate of this dress 
is found in the relief of the girl extracting 
a thorn from her companion’s foot (PI. 
XIV, top register, left figure). By good 
fortune just enough of this figure is pre- 
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served to establish that the dress began 
below the breasts with a wide hem which 
was tied with red ribbons. At least before 
removal of the salt crystals, a bow with 
long streamers drawn in red still existed 
on the relief. I imagine it was an un- 
finished detail, the red lines being the pre- 
liminary drawing. This costume was one 
of the contemporary details introduced 
by the Saite artist in adapting the reliefs 
from the tomb of Menna. 
Both the Brooklyn examples are early 
specimens—indeed, the earliest known to 
me''—of a garment found occasionally in 
representations of goddesses from the 
Saite to the early Roman periods. Its oc- 
currence is rare in statues of private per- 
sons." Another detail of the statuette 
duplicated on the Brooklyn relief is the 
handsome lappet wig which is worn by the 
girl in the upper register and the woman 
the trees. It 
have been a favorite of our artists and is 


seated between seems to 


varied on the statue by plain ends, a de- 
tail already known in the Middle King- 
dom. The ears are left exposed, with the 
lobes partially pierced for earrings. 

A few details of the body require men- 
tion. It is remarkable how similar in out- 
line are the bodies of both the man and 
the woman. The sculptor does not appear 
to have been interested in portraying the 
essential differences between the sexes. 
The woman’s hands are composed in the 


Despite the similar costume on a statue pub- 
lished by Steindorff, Catalogue of the Egyptian Sculp- 
Walters Art Gallery (Baltimore, 1946), No 
124, which is assigned to the New Kingdom. The au- 
thenticity of this piece has been questioned (Stein- 
dorff, Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, X (1947), 57) 
but, assuming it to be authentic, I doubt that with 
this costume it can be earlier than Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty. In the absence of any comprehensive study 
of the subject it is virtually impossible to be certain 
that earlier, isolated examples of an unusual costume 
do not exist 


fure in the 


* Berlin 8814 in Schiifer-Andrae, Die Kunst des 


alten Orients (Berlin, 1925), No. 418 
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traditional open position and are notice- 
ably less well carved than the man’s, and 
her breasts are remarkably small. 

The same criticisms can be made of this 
sculpture as of its companion piece; while 
of very competent workmanship, pos- 
sibly a shade less fine than the statuette 
of the man, it seems to represent a type 
rather than an individual and is a speci- 
men of the cold, academic school of Saite 
art. As to the identity of this woman, we 
have no clue except the parallel of the 
similarly clad girl in the relief. This is 
slender evidence for an identification of 
the statuette as a representation of a 
concubine or servant figure, but the ex- 
posed breasts give some additional sup- 
port to this suggestion. We have very 
little knowledge of the equipment sup- 
plied to an important Saite 
Upper Egypt, but the Brooklyn reliefs 
infer that a considerable part of this tomb, 


tomb in 


possibly the entire structure, was based on 
earlier work. Doubtless equally intensive 
research was done in selecting its equip- 
ment. The existence of a concubine figure 
in a Saite tomb is without parallels?’ so 
far as I know, but is consistent with the 
archaizing and exceptional nature of this 
remarkable monument. It is perhaps 
equally possible that the statuette is only 
a conventional representation of an indi- 
vidual, possibly the wife of the priest por- 
trayed in the companion carving. With the 
loss of the inscribed base, I see no way of 
settling the question. 

Tue Brooktyn Museum 

BRook.Lyn, New York 


A possible exception must be noted in the series 
of bronze statuettes of about the same period as this 
ivory, discussed by Elizabeth Riefstah!, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum Journal (1943-44), pp. 7-23, “Doll, Queen, or 
Goddess?"’ The function of these bronzes has not been 
definitely determined, but they may be concubines. In 
common with the Brooklyn ivory, they have separate 
(but usually movable) arms, and a similarity of func 
tion between the ivory and bronzes is possible 
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DEPUIS TETI JUSQU’A AHMOSIS 


MAURICE ALLIOT 


L EXISTE aujourd’hui une attention ac- 
crue, dirigée A la fois vers les derniers 
siécles du troisiéme millénaire en 

Kgypte, et vers les premiers siécles du 
second. Chaque fois qu’une telle conjonc- 
ture se produit, notre effort ne peut qu’ap- 
procher un peu plus de la vérité. C’est en 
cherchant autre chose, et surtout en le 
cherchant d’une facgon différente, que nous 
pouvons espérer un progrés pour notre 
science. Au bout de ces examens, méme 
si les positions les plus stires doivent rester 
ce qu’elles étaient auparavant, c’est 
peut-étre dans un autre sens, imprévisible 
encore, que les révisions actuelles appor- 
teront un mieux. 

Les spécialistes de |’Asie ancienne ten- 
tent, depuis vingt ans, d’améliorer le 
classement historique de la période cor- 
respondante, en ce qui concerne leur do- 
maine. Ne tenons pas compte, provisoire- 
ment, de conecordances chronologiques 
vraisemblables, mais qui ne peuvent s’ap- 
puyer, dans |’état actuel de nos connais- 
sances, sur assez de faits solides. N’est-ce 
pas lA cependant l’occasion pour nous, 
égyptologues, de soumettre A nouvelle 
épreuve notre « Moyen Empire », avec 
les deux « périodes intermédiaires » qui 
mieux, en font 
Car l’ére si brillante qui va du premier au 
troisitéme Aménemhat ne peut étre un 


Vencadrent et, partie? 


phénoméne aussi isolé qu’il le parait en- 
core A nos yeux aujourd’hui. Si nous con- 
naissions plus sirement les trois siécles de 
la premiére période obscure', nul doute 
que les deux siécles suivants, si riches 


La pénurie des documents historiques commence 
avec le début du régne de Pépi II 


quils soient en témoignages contempo- 
rains, ne se placeraient pour nous dans 
une plus juste lumiére. De méme, si la 
rareté des documents n’était pas telle en- 
tre le temps d’Aménemhat IV et celui 
d’Ahmosis, nous constaterions que ce 
siécle et demi A peine est moins différent 
que nous ne le pensons de ceux qui le 
précédent, et par conséquent l’expliquent. 

On a surtout parlé jusqu’ici de rema- 
niements désirables dans la chronologie. 
Les faits antérieurs au milieu du 16¢e siécle 
avant notre ére se rapprocheraient de 
nous. Notre «12e dynastie » selon la 
tradition manéthonienne, rendue flottante 
par la fragilité du classement de ce qui la 
précéde et de ce qui vient aprés elle, glisse- 
rait d’un bloe vers l’aval, devenant pres- 
que entiérement contemporaine de ce qui 
la sépare, jusqu’ici, du temps d’Ahmosis. 
Cette chute de deux siécles® entrainerait 
le méme décalage pour toutes les périodes 
plus anciennes. L’Egypte n’entrerait dans 
histoire écrite qu’au dessous de 3000. 
Une « 12e dynastie » adoptant dans sa 
seconde moitié tous les caractéres de la 
« seconde période intermédiaire », avee 
prise des titres de roi-de-Haute-et-Basse- 
Egypte, en toutes ceurs de leurs vassaux, 
par le bon vouloir des Sésostris et Amén- 
emhat, rendrait cette concentration pos- 
sible’. 

Mais en ce débat difficile, la maniére 
dont les historiens concgoivent les carac- 

? Au lieu de 2000 A 1800, la / 2¢ dynastic se placerait 
entre 1800 et 1600, en chiffres ronds 


R. Weill, « Remise en position chronologique et 
conditions historiques de la XIle dynastie égyp- 
tienne » (Journal Asiatique, 1943-45 [1947], p. 146- 
147) 
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téres généraux de cette période dépasse de 
beaucoup en importance l’unique pro- 
blame chronologique. Au fond des choses, 
c'est la fagon de se représenter ce qu’était 
le pouvoir « royal » effectif en Egypte a 
cette époque, qui est en jeu. La conception 
théologique de ce pouvoir tendait, au 
moins depuis Ménés &4 Memphis, A mettre 
hors de pair un chef unique, réunissant de 
droit divin la domination des deux moitiés 
du pays sur sa seule personne. Cette con- 
ception ne cadre guére, il faut l’avouer, 
avec la réalité humaine que nous discer- 
nons de mieux en mieux une fois |’« An- 
cien Empire » disparu. 

Aucun refuse au- 
jourd’hui A constater qu’on a pris le 
sacre et les titres de « Roi d’Egypte » 
4 la fois A Memphis, sous les successeurs 


historien ne se 


de Pépi II, et A Coptos, sous une branche 
rivale qui peut-étre appartenait A la 
méme famille. L’antique division entre 
Nord et Sud est alors de nouveau réalisée, 
avec cette différence qu’on n’est plus roz- 
de-Basse-Egy pte 
Haute-Egypte, mais qu’on prend le titre 
double partout of |’on a la prétention d’en 
détenir le droit, en fait. Nul doute encore 


seulement, ou _ roi-de- 


qu’on n’ait porté, quelques soixante-dix 
ans plus tard, les titres royaux A la fois a 
Hérakléopolis (les derniers Khéty) et A Er- 
ment (les premiers Antef et Monthotpé). 
Descendons au dessous de la « 12e dy- 
nastie »; les titres sont portés a la méme 
époque et par des rois divers, non seule- 
ment dans la région de Memphis et dans 
celle du delta, mais probablement, en 
plus, en Moyenne Egypte—et A Thébes. 
La tendance A penser que l’Egypte de- 
puis Ménés n’a jamais da sa prospérité 
qu’A son rassemblement sous une seule 
administration, et sa décadence A son 
morcellement politique, est de plus en 
plus combattue par les faits. Dans la se- 
conde moitié du régne de Pépi II, les 
grandes familles de chaque province gou- 


vernent en fait toute la vallée, et probable- 
ment tout le delta aussi. Leur bonne ad- 
ministration, peu de temps aprés, évita 
sirement Ala Haute Egypte le demi siécle 
au maximum de désordre dont souffrit le 
reste du pays. 

Pendant quatre-vingts ans environ la 
Moyenne Egypte « féodale », d’Abydos a 
Memphis, est restée en état de paix armée, 
mais prospére, bien que réunie par des 
liens peu solides aux rois d’Hérakléopolis. 
Au méme moment les six provinces du 
Sud, sous les rois Antef et le premier Mont- 
hotpé, ne peuvent donner une impression 
de déclin, bien au contraire. Dans la ré- 
gion trés peuplée d’Erment-Thébes, la 
future capitale de toute l’Egypte est en 
germe. Les combats de frontiére dont s’e- 
norgueillissent les tombes des princes 
d’Assiout doivent étre ajustés A leurs 
véritables proportions, et réduits A une 
durée plus courte qu’on ne le pensait il y 
a peu d’années. 

Aux temps qui séparent le Moyen Em- 
pire du Nouveau, le morcellement gou- 
vernemental réapparu évolue plus vite 
que l’ancien. Cependant, dans la vallée 
mieux connue, de longues suites d’années 
au Fayoum, A Thébes et ailleurs furent 
marquées non seulement par une adminis- 
tration réguliére, mais par une prospérité 
matérielle indiscutable. 

L’esprit différent dans lequel il nous 
faut examiner |l’Egypte, de Téti A Ah- 
mosis, se justifie mieux encore si nous re- 
gardons vers Memphis et le delta. Plus 
d’une moitié de la vie et des ressources 
égyptiennes sont la, selon toute vraisem- 
blance, comme elles y sont encore au- 
jourd’hui. Par contre, la rareté des docu- 
ments historiques locaux retrouvés jus- 
qu’ici* y rend une juste appréciation diffi- 
cile, surtout dés qu’un pouvoir unique en 
toute l’Egypte s’affaiblit. A l’autonomie 


‘Sauf pour la l4e province, dans sa capitale Ava 
ris, grace aux découvertes de Pierre Montet 
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depuis un demi siécle grandissante des 
provinces de la vallée, n’est-il pas vrai- 
semblable que, dés les premiéres années 
du régne de Pépi II, a da correspondre un 
affranchissement semblable des aristo- 
craties du delta? La rapidité apparente de 
cette évolution a encore de quoi nous éton - 
ner, au sortir d’une longue ére de monar- 
chie centralisée 4 Memphis. Mais nous 
connaissons mal |’étendue des pouvoirs 
régionaux que l’« Ancien Empire », mal- 
gré sa doctrine religieuse et son culte de 
cour en faveur de l’unité royale, a pu étre 
amené 4 ne jamais détruire, depuis le ras - 
semblement des deux Egyptes. Ces pou- 
voirs ont pu se concilier, en fait, avec 
l’exercice d’un droit divin, dont les docu- 
ments conservés ne nous laissent pas re- 
connaitre les limites exactes. 

A cela vient s’ajouter l’installation con- 
tinue d’émigrants asiatiques dans l’est du 
delta. C’est l’époque ot la fixation de 
nouveaux nomades en Canaan améne une 
forte croissance de sa population. Les 
expéditions d’Ouni ne sont plus possibles, 
au début du régne de Pépi II. On va en- 
core aux carriéres du Sinai, mais nous 
avons des raisons de penser que la fron- 
tiére de l’Est est bientét sans contrdéle. 
Cinquante ans suffisent pour changer la 
physionomie du delta, quand le pouvoir 
central ne s’y manifeste plus. Le demi 
siécle qui suit voit probablement le titre 
de « Roi d’Egypte » porté non seulement 
4 Coptos, 4 Hérakléopolis et 4 Memphis, 
mais encore en de nombreux points de la 
moitié septentrionale du pays. 

Quand Khéty ler se fit reconnaitre au 
plus loin jusqu’A Athribis, le reste du 
delta ne dut guére en étre influencé. Cent 
ans plus tard, sous Khéty II, la couronne 
d’Hérakléopolis sera reconnue par la ma- 
jorité des dynastes du Nord. Mais une si 
longue période de séparation ne peut avoir 
existé dans le bas pays sans y avoir in- 
stallé de fortes habitudes d’indépendance. 


Nous ne pouvons savoir dans quelles con- 
ditions réelles le roi du Fayoum « chasga 
les Asiatiques du delta ». Se borna-t-i] 4 
expulser des chefs et leurs familles? C’est 
plus probable. Sa « colonisation » de la 
région frontiére orientale a du restaurer 
le systéme de défense (le sedjer et le khen- 
sedjer de la stéle d’Ouni)’, efficace jus- 
qu’aux premiéres années de Pépi II. Nous 
devinons cette région frontiére désormais 
plus peuplée, et sa population fortement 
métissée d’Asiatiques, fixés au sol depuis 
150 ans. 


A partir de cette époque, le delta de 
lest ne peut pas plus se désintéresser de 


Canaan que de Memphis. La Basse 


Egypte toute entiére entre, surtout a 
cause de cela, dans une ére de prospérité 


artisanale et de grosse activité d’échanges 
avec la céte d’Asie ainsi que le monde 
égéen. D’oti l’étendue et la facilité de 
influence pacifique que l’Egypte va 
exercer sur Canaan et la Syrie, pendant 
trois siécles, en dehors de toute action de 
force. 

Les nouvelles conditions du delta com- 
mandent probablement, plus qu’on ne 
peut le prouver, le comportement du pou- 
voir royal au cours du « Moyen Empire ». 
Il semble que l’Egypte désormais réunie 
s'est avérée ingouvernable depuis Thébes, 
comme les rois Monthotpé tentérent de le 
faire pendant une soixantaine d’années. 
Ingouvernable surtout par administration 
royale directe, comme s’il s’agissait en- 
core des seules six ou huit provinces de la 
« téte du Sud », od les aristocraties locales 
étaient moins puissantes. Alors Aménem- 
hat I s’inspire de la ligne de conduite sul- 
vie par Khéty II, un siécle plus tét. Il in- 
stalle sa résidence au plus prés de la Basse 
Egypte, sans cependant aller jusqu’a 
Memphis. Ce simple fait le montre d’a- 
bord tourné vers le delta, of sa présence 


* Tresson, L’ inscription d’Ouni, p. 3 (col. 16 
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est nécessaire sans doute pour installer un 


systéme de gouvernement semblable A 


celui que nous lui connaissons dans la 
vallée. Il délimite les frontiéres de chaque 
chef local, mais il laisse A tous l’usage 
quasi-royal du pouvoir®. Son administra- 
tion ne cherche pas A remplacer, mais A 
coordonner. Ses finances et son armée hui 
sont fournies par les provinces, au début 
pour la presque totalité. L’ Egypte aprés 
lui, pendant deux siécles, va présenter les 
allures d’une fédération bénévole, ot 
chaque gouverneur princier rivalise avec 
le roi lui-méme. La paix s’y maintient 
grice A la prospérité commune, A la 
erainte aussi d’une force militaire com- 
mune réunie contre les plus ambitieux: 
cest un échange de services entre les rois 
d’El-Licht et leurs associés dans tout le 
pays. 

Vers l’époque de Sésostris II, « cen- 
tralisation et particularisme local »’ se 
font moins facilement équilibre. L’ancien 
domaine royal était depuis longtemps re- 
tourné, en majeure partie, aux mains des 
princes locaux. Mais la maison royale s’est 
eréé peu & peu des ressources particuliéres, 
empiétant le moins possible d’ailleurs sur 
celles des vassaux du roi: colonisation par 
des « bourgs neufs », sur des terrains ren- 
dus A la culture par des travaux récents 
irrigation ; gains de terres nouvelles dans 
le delta (bien que nous n’en ayons pas la 
preuve documentaire), puis dans le centre 
du Fayoum (les seuls attestés). Par ail- 
leurs une évolution sociale, indépendante 
de l’action royale, est commencée. In- 
sensiblement, elle rendra le pouvoir des 

*D’od cette allure de souverains gardée par les 
gouverneurs de provinces, qui comptent leurs années 
de pouvoir en méme temps que celles de leur suzerain, 
et & qui il ne manque que le titre de « roi ». Cf., par 
exemple, le passage bien connu: « l'an 43 de Sésostris 
ler), correspondant 4 l année 25 » (d’ Améni-Aménem- 


hat, grand chef de la 16e province de Haute Egypte) 
Gauthier, Livre des rois 1, p. 271, XXIII b) 


*Ed. Meyer (trad. Moret), Histoire de lantiquité 
Il, p. 309 


familles locales moins efficace. Ce qui ne 
veut pas dire que l’union sous un roi 
unique soit plus facile, de ce fait, A main- 
tenir: un avenir proche le montre, puisque 
cette union repose toujours sur l’habi- 
leté des rois de |’époque, et sur celle de 
leurs représentants immédiats. C’est dire 
que tout peut changer vite A la téte du 
pays, et qu’alors les diverses provinces, 
sous quelque direction que ce soit, ten- 
teront de retrouver leurs conditions d’au- 
paravant. Il ne semble cependant pas 
nécessaire, dans |’état actuel de notre in- 
formation, de voir installé dés ce moment, 
par le bon vouloir des rois suzerains, le 
régime de la « banalisation de la qualité 
pharaonique »*, dans toute l’Egypte. On 
distingue plutét, au contraire, avec le 
régne de Sésostris III, un effort du roi 
pour accroitre la gestion directe, par une 
administration centrale plus nombreuse; 
un effort également pour développer son 
armée permanente, et le corps d’officiers 
attachés personnellement a lui. 

Sous le régne d’Aménemhat III, le sys- 
téme de gouvernement en usage depuis un 
siécle et demi semble s’adapter moins bien 
aux conditions de |l’époque. Nous n’en 
possédons aucune preuve directe, c’est 
chose certaine. Mais le simple fait que les 
gouverneurs héréditaires des provinces 
jouent un rdéle plus effacé dans la vie du 
pays est un indice de grande importance. 
Un dynaste d’Avaris prend peut-étre a 


‘R. Weill, « Remise en position chronologique 

», p. 146-147. Nous possédons la preuve documen- 
taire de cet état de choses dans la « téte du Sud », A 
| époque de Nebkhéperré Antef III (« 17e dynastie » 
traditionnelle: cf. Winlock, JEA X [1924]; Stock 
Agypt Forschungen 12 (1942]). Ll s'agit du décret par 
lequel ce roi de Thébes dépose le gouverneur de la 
province de Coptos, Téti fils de Minhotpé, pour avoir 
comploté contre lui: cf. Petrie, Coptos (1896), pl 
Vill =p. 10; Breasted, Anc. Records 1, p. 339-341, 
et spécialement le paragraphe 779. L’ expression em- 
ployée pour « tout roi » est: néw. t nb (Wb. 11, 327, 4 
pour « tout dynaste »: 4hm-ir.f nb (Wb. IV, 250, 2-3 
Nous n’avons aucune preuve semblable dans les docu 
ments historiques datés du régne d'un roi de la l2e 
dynastie 
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ce moment les titres royaux égyptiens’, 
renouvelant un usage qui, dans cette con- 
trée, a dd étre suivi quatre siécles plus 
tt, au temps des successeurs de Pépi II. 
Cependant |’existence de ce « Seth », roi 
divin ou humain commémoré par la « sté- 
le de l’An 400 », n’implique pas qu’Avaris 
soit déja, de ce fait, le centre d’un « état 
hyksos» , maitre de tout ou partie de 
Egypte. De méme, la fabrication des 
« scarabées » royaux de type « hyksos » a 
pu commencer, dans les territoires asia- 
tiques touchés par |’influence égyptienne, 
dés l’époque de Sésostris ler et peut-étre 
avant, sans que cela dénote une préten- 
tion effective a la « royauté », telle que 
l’entendaient les Egyptiens. Il n’en reste 
pas moins que l’abondance de tels sceaux- 
cachets décorés de motifs étrangers A |’E- 
gypte, mais portant unnom «royal » dans 
un cartouche Al’égyptienne, est une preuve 
de l’influence qu’exercent, ne serait-ce que 
par leur aspect extérieur, les usages ro- 
yaux égyptiens. Rien d’étonnant que cet 
état d’esprit se généralise dans Canaan et 
le nord du pays dés le début de la « 12e 
dynastie» . Il est rendu vraisemblable par 
tout ce que nous constatons dans sa 
maniére d’agir, que le gouvernement des 
Aménemhat et des Sésostris ne fut en rien 
hostile A cet usage. Un fait d’une nature 
différente doit étre encore, par ailleurs, 
rapproché: ce sont les titres royaux égyp- 
tiens portés par des dynastes de la Basse 
Nubie, au temps des Antef de la « lle 
dynastie »'®. Ces titres ne sont plus at- 
testés A l’époque de la « 12e dynastie », 
et peut-étre ont-ils été, en fait, incom- 


* « Le Roi d'Egypte Seth-Aopehty } le fils de 


Ra Nebti }». Cf. Montet, «La stéle de l'An 


400 perdue et retrouvée » (Kémi IV (1931-1933) 
p. 191-215); «l@re de Menophrés» (CR.Ac.I BL 
[1937], p. 418-426); le drame d'Avaris (1940), p. 55- 
56, 67-68, 111-113, et planche VI 

1 Cf. Roeder, Debod bis Bab Kalabsche II (1911 
planches 118 et 120. Voir, sur la période historique 
T. Siive-Séderbergh, Aegypten und Nubien (1941) 


patibles avec la nouvelle politique d’ex. 
tension militaire vers le sud. Cependant 
cette pratique témoigne de_ |’influence 
égyptienne A l’autre bout du pays, dans 
un esprit tout semblable a celle des sceaux- 
cachets « royaux » dans le delta, environ 
cent ans plus tard". 


Aménemhat III meurt, aprés cinquante 
années au moins de régne. Les corégences 
de la période finale”, jointes A bien 
d’autres indices, dénotent sirement une 
moindre fermeté dans le gouvernement 


royal, aprés la disparition d’Aménemhat 


[V. Cent trente cing ans A peu pris 
vont s’écouler encore, entre |’avénement 
d’Aménemhat-Sébekhotpé 4 Haouara, 
et la campagne asiatique d’Ahmosis. Le 
successeur du premier nommé, Sankhta- 
oui Sékhemkaré, dont nous ignorons le 
nom de « fils de Ra », disparait probable- 
ment aprés trois ans de régne, et dans 
espace de quelques années la titulature 
« royale » est adoptée par une foule de 
dynastes locaux, trés inégaux d’ailleurs 
en puissance matérielle effective. Plu- 
sieurs « rois-de-Haule-et-Basse-Egypte » 
peuvent alors se grouper autour de l'un 
d’entre eux, et ce que révéle vers 1580 le 
décret de Nebkhéperré Antef, « roi d'E- 
gyple » & Thébes, régissant d’autres « rots 
d’ Egypte », lui-méme contemporain d’un 
« roi d’ Egypte » hyksos établi 4 Memphis, 
a toutes chances d’avoir existé peu d’an- 
nées aprés la disparition du dernier arbitre 
royal partout reconnu: Aménemhat III. 
Cette seconde période d’éclatement du 
pouvoir unique en Egypte se produit 4 
peu prés quatre siécles et demi apres 
l'autre. A notre connaissance actuelle, elle 

Il s'agit d'une influence de la civilisation égyp- 
tienne sur des peuples 4 demi 6trangers, et non d une 
prétention a régner effectivement sur |' Egypte 

* Les remarques d'Edgerton (J NES 1 (1942), P 
307-314) et de Newberry (JE A 29 (1943], p. 74-75) 4 
ce sujet permettent d'approcher de plus prés la réalité 
historique, surtout en ce qui concerne la corégence 
d’Aménemhat LV, mort avant son prédécesseur 
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semble moins progressivement amenée 
que la précédente A l’intérieur du pays: 
nous ne distinguons pas |’évolution poli- 
tique et sociale qui devrait la préparer. 
De lA une tendance fort justifiée A recher- 
cher de nouveau, dans les deux siécles de 
la « 12e dynastie », des faits précurseurs 
de l'état de choses qui leur fait suite. Mais 
nous sommes loins d’étre, pour cette 
époque, dans les mémes conditions d’in- 
formation que pour le régne de Pépi IT: 1a, 
aprés les années initiales, toute mention 
sire des actes du gouvernement central 
disparait. Au contraire, les régnes de 
Sésostris II] et d’Aménemhat III sont 
tout autrement connus. Un nouvel exa- 
men y discerne donc mieux |’explication 
de ce qui suil, mais n’y trouve pas trace 
d'une concomitance possible avec les faits 


tenus pour postérieurs: Aouserré Apophis, 


par exemple, régnant dans le delta, au 
temps d’Aménemhat IIT en sa résidence 
du Fayoum. 

Contentons-nous done de penser que le 
morcellement politique du 17e siécle en 
Egypte n’a pas les mémes caractéres que 
celui de jadis. Non seulement il est moins 
durable, mais il semble, par beaucoup 
d'indices, avoir été moins effectif que le 
premier. Les successeurs directs des rois 
du Fayoum paraissent avoir reporté trés 
tot leur résidence principale 4 Thébes. 
De la, ils affirment encore, pendant une 
vingtaine d’années, leur influence pré- 
pondérante sur leurs vassaux du delta et 
de la vallée'*. Pendant les vingt années 
suivantes, des chefs asiatiques nouveaux 
s’installent avee leurs gens dans l’est de la 
Basse Egypte. Les « rois » égyptiens de 
tout le delta jusqu’A Memphis les recon- 
haissent comme leurs suzerains', tandis 
que les «rois» de la Moyenne Egypte 
smt indépendants. Dix ans plus tard en- 


Environ jusqu'au temps du premier roi Khen- 
djer & Memphis (1660” 


1660-1640(” 


core, Khyan régne 4 Memphis, et la val- 
lée le reconnait, sans rien perdre probable- 
ment de son autonomie locale”. Pour le 
royaume de Thébes, aucun changement, 
sinon que le roi de Thébes y régne sur 
d’autres « rois », beaucoup plus soumis A 
son contréle que les anciens « grands 
chefs de province » de Pépi II. Dans toute 
l’Egypte, les anciennes familles de la 
noblesse locale voient depuis un siécle 
décroitre leur influence’®: on n’en re- 
trouvera plus guére au pouvoir, un siécle 
plus tard encore. Des hommes nouveaux 
dans les provinces se rattachent, de plus 
en plus nombreux, aux anciens fonction- 
naires et chefs militaires de la « 12e dy- 
nastie », devenus aussi des prétres influ- 
ents et des administrateurs dans les grands 
clergés'’. 

Au cours des soixante années environ 
qui suivent'’, l’Egypte semble avoir joui 
de la paix et d’une relative prospérité. Les 
droits de propriété étaient reconnus et les 
échanges commerciaux non entravés d’un 
bout A l’autre du pays'’. La ville d’Edfou, 
A cette époque, s’agrandit d’un nouveau 
quartier vers l’ouest; elle reporte sa né- 
cropole, jadis toute proche du temple 
d’Horus, au pied du désert occidental’®. 

Vers 1575, les deux Tada régnent A Thé- 
bes. La supériorité militaire des chefs du 
nord, habiles 4 manier les chars de guerre, 
n’est plus qu’un souvenir. L’armement 
n’a pu que s’unifier, depuis soixante ans, 
dans toute |’Egypte. On se tourne de 
nouveau, en bien des principautés vas- 


Vers 1630 
1730-1630(° 
Cf., par exemple, la grande st@le de Néferhotpé 
Breasted, Anc. Records, 1, p. 332, note b 
18 1630-1570(° 
\* Tablette Carnarvon Erman, Die Literatu 
Jegypter, p. 83-84: tableau de l'état du pays sous 
Kamosis 
*” Alliot, Un nouvel exemple de vizir divinis 
BIF AO 37 (1937), p. 106 et 108: st@les datées de l'an 8 
de Khaneferré Sébekhotpé. C'est la fin de la période 
ot la tombe d'Isi se garnit de st@les A proscynémes 
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sales des Apopi, vers le sud dont |’influ- 
ence grandit. Il y a eu d’abord, sembie-t-il, 
rattachement de la région d’Assiout au 
royaume de Thébes sous Seqnenré, puis 
décision de Kamosis de pousser vers la 15e 
province (1565). Son frére et corégent 
Ahmosis atteint le delta quelques années 
plus tard, avec l’aide des contingents de 
la vallée. Levant probablement aussi des 
troupes en Basse Egypte, il les réunit aux 
siennes autour d’Avaris, dont il vient a 
bout vers 1560, malgré la résistance qui 
se produit pendant un temps contre lui 
«dans la région au sud de cette ville », 
et qui l’oblige 4 se détourner du siége*'. 
Le cycle de |’évolution accomplie dans 
‘usage du pouvoir royal semble se re 
fermer. Ahmosis rejoint Monthotpé, et le 
dépasse beaucoup en autorité réelle. En 
réalité, tout est différent. Les longs siécles 
des rois chefs de leurs noblesses locales, 
ou arbitres entre elles, se terminent, com- 
me ils cessent dans le proche-orient 
d’Asie vers ces mémes dates. Les anciens 
notables vont fournir désormais de grands 
administrateurs aux cultes favorisés par 
le roi, de hauts fonctionnaires au gou- 
vernement du roi, des chefs de guerre aux 
L’Egypte entre dans 
l’ére de l’unification administrative. 


armées du_ rol. 


NOTES AU TABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE DES 
GOUVERNEMENTS ROYAUX, 
DE TETI A AHMOSIS 

Ce tableau n’est que le cadre, néces- 
sairement trés imparfait, d’une vue d’en- 
semble. Comme tout tableau, il donne 
une apparence trop nette A ce qui n'est 
qu'hypothétique, et une forme trop dé- 
finie A ce qui ne peut |’étre ni en matiére 
de lieu, ni en matiére de temps. En le 
dressant sous cette figure, j’ai seulement 
voulu mettre devant les yeux un en- 
semble, tel qu’on peut le concevoir dans 

t Loret, L’inscription d’Ahmés fils d’ Abana, fin de 
lu ligne 11 
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ses concordances temporelles approxi- 
matives et surtout dans ses proportions, 
Afin de donner A ces proportions une 
forme visuelle commode, le tableau a été 
divisé en six colonnes. Ces zones locales 
correspondent, en gros, du nord au sud, 
aux régions de |’Egypte ot des centres de 
gouvernement souverains s’installérent, 
pendant sept siécles A peu prés de son 
histoire (2255-1555). Selon l’étendue des 
territoires ot ces gouvernements furent 
reconnus, et en fonction des temps pen 
dant lesquels ils le furent, des traits de 
convention encadrent la part qui revient A 
chacun de ces centres, coexistants ou non 
avec un ou plusieurs autres. 

Fixer une échelle des ternps en valeur 
absolue était nécessaire a |’établissement 
d’un tel tableau. J’ai tenté de le faire, 
malgré la difficulté présente. Aprés les 
nombreux travaux sur les « calendriers » 
des Egyptiens et la chronologie de l’his- 
toire d’Egypte parus depuis 1935”, il 
n’est plus possible, pour tout ce qui pré- 
céde le début du Nouvel Empire, de con- 
server intégralement les dates admises de- 
puis 1904°°. La croyance en |’intangibilité 
absolue, au cours de toute l'histoire de 
Egypte pharaonique, du décalage régu- 
lier des deux années égyptiennes l'une sur 
l’autre’** était encore bien vivante en 
1926”. Elle ne l’est plus en 1949. 

On admet de plus en plus aujourd’hui— 
c’est une opinion plus conforme a tout ce 
que nous constatons par ailleurs sur |’em- 


pirisme foncier des Egyptiens—que les 


anciens ont pu connaitre, par un calcul 


trés simple, le nombre d’ans total que 
mettrait l'année de 365 jours pour perdre 


L. Borchardt, Die Mittel zur zeitlichen Festlegung 
von Punkten der dgyptischen Geschichte und thre Aw 
wendung 

Ed. Meyer, Aegyptische Chronologie (Abh Ak 
Berlin) 

‘ Tous les quatre ans, un jour d'avance de l'année 
courante sur l'année astronomiquement observée 

R. Weill, Bases, 
chapitre VI 


méthodes et résultats de la chron 


éqy ptienne, 
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un an complet par rapport A l’année de 
365 jours et quart”, si, au cours des 1460 
ans écoulés, on n’avait pas une seule fois 
modifié le rapport de la premiére avec la 
seconde. Mais on admet aussi qu’il est 
extrémement invraisemblable que ce der- 
nier fait ne se soit jamais produit, soit pour 
le tout, soit pour partie de |’Egypte: la 
géne, dans la pratique de la vie courante, 
d'un peu plus d’un demi-mois d’avance 
tous les 60 ans environ, mettant en con- 
tradiction le nom des saisons avec les phé- 
noménes naturels qui s’y rapportent, a da 
étre bien des fois la cause d’une adjonc- 
tion, destinée A supprimer lincessant 
décalage. De méme que nous n’avons pas 
la preuve du contraire, aucun document 
conservé jusqu’A nous ne met en évidence 
un tel fait, avant le « décret de Canope » 
de l’an 9 de Ptolémée Evergéte*’. Inverse- 
ment, une foule d’indices permet de pen- 
ser qu’on a pratiqué ces tentatives de 
réforme A toutes époques pharaoniques, 
sans qu’aucune d’elles, selon toute proba- 
bilité, ft jamais resiée en usage au cours 
d’un temps trés long. 


Or «toute la méthode des datations 


sothiaques repose sur cet « axiome », que 


l'année calendérique de 365 jours pour- 
suit, intangiblement et sans remise en 
place arbitraire jamais, sa lente révolu- 
tion au long de l’année vraie »**. Si l’on ne 
peut plus s’appuyer sur cet axiome*’, tout 
ecaleul d’intervalle fondé sur l’écart de 


* Done pour étre en avance sur elle d'un an com- 
plet 


" Le 6 mars 237 av. 3. « Bevan) 


*R. Weill, Chronologi¢ égyptienne (1926 p. 49; 
ef. aussi p. 65, 1. 20-22 


** Comme l'auteur des lignes que je viens de citer 
le pense aujourd'hui, ainsi que beaucoup d'autres 
spécialistes (cf. « Remise en position chronologique 
et conditions historiques de la XIle dynastie égyp- 
tlenne Journal Asiatique, 1947, p. 148, et surtout: 
* Lettre & M. Pierre Gilbert sur la validité de la mé- 
thode es « Datations Sothiaques» en chronologic 
‘gyptienne », Chronique d’Egypte, Ne 47 [1949], p 
13-18 


deux dates sothiaques A deux époques 
données n’a plus de prise sur le réel®®, 

En particulier, les calculs ayant trait 
aux deux dates sothiaques de l’an 9 
d’Aménophis ler, et de l’an 7 de Sésostris 
III n’obligent plus A affirmer que la 
premiére date tombe dans |’intervalle de 
1550/49 (Meyer [Moret], p. 61), et la 
seconde, dans |’intervalle de 1882/81 a 
1879/78 (¢bid., p. 65). Il n’existe done plus 
d’une maniére générale, et en particulier 
pour la période qui nous occupe, c'est a 
dire l’au delA du Nouvel Empire, qu’un 
seul genre de matériaux sur quoi |’on 
puisse faire fond: les documents contem- 
porains, datés en années de régne des rois 
i l’époque desquels ils ont été écrits ou 
gravés*', Bien entendu, les moyens de da- 
tation antérieurs aux calculs sothiaques: 
listes manéthoniennes, listes royales sur 
pierre et sur papyrus, généalogies, corre- 
spondances de temps égypto-asiatiques, 
gardent, dans la mesure ov la critique 
actuelle les utilise, toute leur valeur de 
témoignages contemporains ou non con- 
temporains®™. 

» Parce que des « intercalations de mois ou de jours 
ou des modifications de jours de féte » Ont pu se pro- 
duire, sans que nous connaissions 4 l'heure actuelle 
leur ampleur, leur date relative, leur nombre, le mo- 
ment o2 elles ont cessé d’étre respectées, ou celui of 
d'autres ont pu é6tre 4 nouveau édictées: cf. la tradi- 
tion du « serment dans le temple d'Isis » transmise 
par Nigidius Figulus (Ed. Meyer |Moret}, p. 39 
Weill, Chronol., p. 57-58), et la remarque de Capart 
& son sujet (Chron. d' Eg., N® 22 (1936), p. 436-437) 

*! Ces documents sont, en dehors des classements 
purement archéologiques, non seulement les inscrip- 
tions rupestres ou sur monuments taillés ou construits 
datés en années royales, ou encore les dates royales 
mentionnées sur manuscrits ou ostraka, mais encore 
le grand fonds des objets votifs ou de mobilier funé- 
raire inscrits, et surtout les stéles funéraires biogra 
phiques. Ces derniéres, par le simple fait qu'elles at 
testent souvent plusieurs rois contemporains d'un 
méme personnage, méme sans années de régne indi 
quées, se recoupent avec d'autres documents du 
méme ordre, et permettent de serrer de prés la réalité 
chronologique 

?Certaines critiques récentes, adressées par des 
spécialistes du proche-orient asiatique aux datations 
sothiaques utilisées en chronologie égyptienne, sont 
& mon sens justifiées: cf. p. ex. Van der Meer, The 
Ancient Chronology of Western Asia and Egypt (1947 
p. 63, |. 18-34. D’ autres critiques, 4 mon avis, le sont 
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Pour établir les dates telles que je les 
présente aujourd’hui, j'ai pris comme 
point de départ d’aval la date la plus vrai- 
semblable, celle & laquelle Ahmosis, coré- 
gent de Kamosis pendant une dizaine 
d’années, a commencé A régner seul: 
1555**. De la, deux successions royales 
contemporaines entre elles sont A exami- 
ner, et en elles-mémes, et pour les points 
de contact qu’elles ont pu avoir entre 
elles. Ce sont d’une part, avec résidence 
surtout dans le nord, le groupe des 
« grands hyksos » attestés par documents 
contemporains, et précédés des rois 
Khendjer. Ce sont, d’autre part, les seuls 
rois attestés de méme facon qui ont résidé 
surtout dans le sud, 4 Thébes en particu- 
lier: les divers groupes des 17e + 13e/ l4e 
« dynasties » artificielles de la tradition 
manéthonienne**, 

Il est probable que, parmi les noms 
« royaux » qui nous sont parvenus, un 
certain nombre sont ceux de dynastes vas- 
saux résidant en d'autres lieux qu’a 
Memphis, Avaris ou Thébes. Dans la 
mesure de nos moyens actuels, il est en- 
core impossible d’évaluer autrement que 
par approximation la longueur totale de 
cette période. Un peu moins d’un siécle 


moins. En matiére de gouvernement royal, certaines 
coexistences en matiére de temps et de lieu, que l'on 
n’avait pas encore mises en lumiére, sont probables 
Mais d'autres sont impossibles & accepter pour les 
égyptologues, qui seuls peuvent tenir un compte exact 
de tous les éléments d'appréciation 


Weill, « Remise en position chronologique », p 
144 Montet, Le drame d’ Avaris, p. 113 et 211. Sur 
la durée totale des régnes des quatre premiers rois de 
la i8e dynastie », voir surtout la st@le d' Ahmosis- 
Pennekhbet, et les plus basses dates d’années de 
régne attestées par documents contemporains pour 
chacun d’eux 


‘Il ne peut é6tre question ici d’entrer, pour cette 
période, dans le détail des faits et des conjectures, au 
cours d'un travail limité, dont les buts proposés sont 
tout autres. Une bibliographie compléte se trouve dans 
Drioton-Vandier, L’ Egypte (2e éd., 1946), p. 305-313 


Stock, Studien zur Geschichte und Archdologie der 


] 
s 17. Dynastie Agyptens (1942) a proposé des classe- 


ments et des révisions qui rendent les grandes lignes 
plus nettes 


et demi semble suffire, pour remonter aux 
deux derniers rois sous lesquels il est peu 
probable qu’on ait pris des titres « roy- 
aux »: Aménemhat-Sébekhotpé et Sankh- 
taoui-Sekhemkaré, tous deux 
établis dans les résidences du Fayoum. 
Au dessus d’eux, la famille bien connue 
des Aménemhat et Sésostris étage ses 


encore 


régnes, marqués par des corégences plus 
ou moins longues*. Le total de deux cents 
ans environ, compte tenu de toutes coré- 
gences, ne peut guére étre trés différent 
de la vérité®. Au dela encore, les temps de 
l’unité royale ne dépassent que de peu les 
soixante ans. Dés que l’on remonte plus 
haut que la neuviéme année de régne de 
Monthotpé II, on retrouve |’ Egypte divi- 
sée en deux, puis en trois régions au moins 
de gouvernement. Le second groupe des 
plus ancients «rois du Fayoum », qui 
commence avec Khéty II, est entiérement 
contemporain des premiers rois de 
Thébes » & partir d’Antef ler. Fait carae- 
téristique: A la frontiére sud de |’ Egypte 
et dans toute la Basse Nubie, des dynastes 
locaux ont porté les titres royaux, 44 
l’égyptienne ». Le fait est attesté au dé- 
but de la « lle dynastie » 4 Thébes, mais 
a des chances d’exister depuis |’époque 
des «rois de Coptos ». L’excellente mise 
en place, en séquence relative, des pre- 
miers rois thébains par Winlock*’, com- 
parée avec le travail antérieur de Scharff® 

* Sauf le régne de Sésostris III, qui semble bien 
n'avoir pas 6té associé A son pére (Annales du Service 
44 (1945), p. 4), mais lui avoir succédé & sa mort 
Aménemhat III, par contre, a eu successivement 
comme corégents Aménemhat IV, puis Sébeknéfrouré 
Newberry, JEA 29 (1943), p. 74-75), et probable 
ment aussi Aouibré Hor, lui-méme associé pendant 
trés peu de temps & Aménemhat-Sébek hotpé (Montet 


Le drame d Avaris {1940}, p. 216, et: Tanis (1942), PD 
138 

Le total des plus basses dates connues pour les 
ans de régne de chaque roi ne permet pas de suivre les 
partisans d'une « 12edynastie » trés courte: p. ex. Van 
der Meer, Ancient Chronology (1947), p. 68 

Cf. AJSL 57 (1940), p. 137-161; JEA 26 (1941), 
p. 116-119: JNES 2 (1943), p. 249-283 

‘Scharff, Der historische Abschnitt der Lel 
Kénig Merikaré (1936) 
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sur les rois hérakléopolitains, permet au- 
jourd’hui de donner un cadre assez stir A 
cette période des deux dynasties con- 
qui oceupe A peu prés 
Vhistoire de 


temporaines*®, 


quatre-vingts ans dans 


'Egypte*’. 

En remontant plus haut encore, le 
chiffre de quatre-vingt douze ans admis 
par Scharff entre l’avénement de Khéty II 
et celui de Khéty ler est vraisemblable- 
ment un peu supérieur A la réalité. 
L’Egypte est morcelée, quand Khéty ler 
prend les titres royaux A Hérakléopolis, 
en quatre régions au moins de gouverne- 
ment « royal »—c’est A dire souverain*'- 
sans compter toutes les « royautés » lo- 
eales possibles dans chacune d’elles. Il en 
est de méme pour les trente ans (Drioton- 
Vandier indiquent trente-huit ans en- 
viron) qui, au dessus, ménent au moment 
ot disparait Pépi Il. Le royaume de Cop- 
tos, contemporain des premiers succes- 
seurs de Pépi Il & Memphis, dure proba- 
blement encore quelques temps (une di- 
zaine d’années) aprés la prise du titre ro- 
yal A Hérakléopolis. Quant aux derniers 
dynastes qui portent un titre royal a 
Memphis, ils ont pu s’en prévaloir pen- 
dant un temps beaucoup plus long, tout 
en reconnaissant la suprématie des sou- 
verains d’Hérakléopolis. 

Immédiatement au dessus, quelle durée 
attribuer au régne de Pépi II? I] n’est plus 
exact aujourd’hui de dire, comme en 1907, 
que la plus récente année de régne attes- 
tée par document contemporain est l’an 

Période dans laquelle on pourrait voir plus juste- 
ment le véritable début du « Moyen Empire », et non 
la fin d'une « premiére période intermédiaire »: le 
ralliement du delta & Khéty II a probablement eu plus 
de conséquences que le rétablissement de l'unité par 
Monthotpé Il. Par ailleurs, les conditions d'exercice 


du pouvoir royal sont déja, ds ce temps, ce qu'elles 
seront encore au début de la « 12e dynastie » 


* Nous ignorons s'il y a eu des corégences, aussi 
bien 4 Hérakléopolis qu'A Thébes. Par conséquent, le 
chiffre de 82 ans est un maximum 


" Le delta, Memphis, Hérakléopolis, Coptos 


2”. Il est par contre trop hasardeux 
d’accepter sans critique (ne serait-ce qu’A 
vause de l’exceptionnelle longueur de vie 
qu’il faut alors préter A ce roi) le chiffre 
de quatre-vingt quatorze années de régne 
de la tradition manéthonienne, mal con- 
firmé par le Papyrus de Turin (ot le 
chiffre est endommagé)*. L’année la plus 
basse aujourd’hui connue est, A ma con- 
naissance, la cinquantiéme*. Il semble 
qu’en ajoutant une marge d’incertitude 
de dix A quinze années on ne tombera pas 
trés loin de la vérité, malgré toute l’ob- 
scurité documentaire qui recouvre encore 
la presque totalité du régne®. 

Il vient d’étre établi tout récemment 
que, sur les six ans de régne attestés pour 
Mérenré, la premiére partie doit étre 
tenue pour avoir été une corégence avec 
son pére®. Quant aux régnes de Pépi ler et 
de Téti, les stéles biographiques des con- 
temporains des deux rois montrent que le 
premier a succédé directement au_ se- 
cond*’, On peut difficilement attribuer au 
premier plus de cing années au dela de sa 
plus basse date d’année de régne connue, 
l’an 25*%. Le second a régné environ vingt 
ans, si l’on veut rester dans les limites de 
vraisemblance qu’impose la carriére de 

“ Gauthier, Livre des rois I, p. 169, et note 4; p 
171, V (bas-relief de l‘Ouadi Magharah: la date est 
celle du 2e recensement, non celle d'une 2e année de 
régne); p. 175, XXX (ef. Urk. I, 128: lettre de Pépi 
Il & Hirkhouf 

‘* Meyer {(Moret], Chronologie (1904), p. 238 (ta- 
bleau) = Histoire Il, p. 262. Breasted, Anc. Records I, 
p. 41 

“4 Urk. 1 (1933), p. 277, ligne 1 du décret dimmu- 
nité pour la pyramide de Mykérinos: an 50, 3e mois de 
la crue, jour 6 

*On peut choisir le chiffre (6}4, si l'on préfére 


tenir compte du Papyrus de Turin; mais le chiffre 4 
est également peu str 

“* Drioton, Annales du Service 44 (1945), p. 3-4 
cartouches royaux de Pépi ler et Mérenré, affrontés 

‘7 Il est tout A fait improbable qu'un roi intermé¢ 
diaire, tel qu'Ousirkaré de la Liste d' Abydos, ait pu 
régner entre Téti et Pépi ler, les seuls rois attestés par 
les nombreux documents biographiques contempo- 
rains. Une corégence A la fin du régne de Téti reste 
cependant possible 


‘8 Urk. I, 95-96 
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plusieurs fonctionnaires contemporains, 
tel par exemple cet Isi, qui fut semsou hay 
sous Isési, héga het sous Ounis**, vizir en- 
suite, puis gouverneur de la province 
d’Edfou sous Téti, & qui enfin son fils Qar- 
Pépinefer succéda, au temps de la coré- 
gence de Mérenré avec Pépi [er*’. 

Ainsi est atteinte la date d’amont: 
2255, plus basse de cent soixante huit ans 
que la date (2423) affectée au méme point 
de lhistoire, en chronologie égyptienne 
actuelle”. Il est 
derniére abaisse de cent dix-sept ans a 


vrai que déja_ cette 
date (2540) proposée par Eduard Meyer 
en 1904", 


La période qui fait l’objet du présent 
article se termine lA. Ajoutons cependant 
que la méme méthode, appliquée aux 
dates plus hautes, les rapprocherait de 
nous, trés approximativement, dans les 
proportions suivantes: début de la « 5e dy- 
nastie » = 2395, au lieu de 2563 (— 168); 
début de la « 4e dynastie » = 2530, au 
lieu de 2723 (—193); début de la « 3e dy- 
nastie » = 2585, au lieu de 2778 (—193 
début de la période « thinite » = 2850(? 
au lieu de 3197 (—347). Ce qui permet- 


‘* Roi qui ne peut avoir régné trente ans, si l'on 


veut bien accorder plus de foi aux documents con 
temporains qu’au Papyrus de Turin 

” Cf. Alliot 
dans |l’Egypte ancienne », BIFAO 37 
et 121 (note 2). 


« Un nouvel exemple de vizir divinisé 
1937), p. 119 
Drioton-Vandier, 2e éd 
10-11, p. 204, et p. 598 

?Ed. Meyer (Moret 1912), 
tienne, p. 254. Il convient d’ajouter qu’'Ed. Meyer 
lui-méme, dés 1904, précisait que toutes dates plus 
hautes que le début des Hérakléopolitains « 
s Glever ou s'abaisser en chiffres ronds de 100 ans, c'est 
& dire que lavénement de Menés tombait entre 3400 
et 3200 ay. J. C. ». Par conséquent, Ed. Meyer pré 
voyait déja la possibilité de placer le début du régne 
de Téti en 2440 


L’ Egypte, (1946), p 


Chronologie égyp- 


pouvaient 
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trait 


aux concordances archéologique- 


ment vraisemblables entre les grandes pé- 
riodes prédynastiques de la Mésopotamie 
et de l’Egypte de se retrouver l'une en 
face de l’autre, si, du cété asiatique, on 
adopte comme point de départ, soit les 
dates proposées par Sidersky en 1940 et 
acceptées par Thureau-Dangin en 1942 
(début de la premiére dynastie babyloni- 
enne en 1950, et début du régne d’Ham- 
mourabi en 1848), soit les dates proposées 
Smith en 1940° (début de la pre- 
miére dynastie babylonienne en 1894, et 
début du régne d’Hammourabi en 1792), 

On 
dances approximatives suivantes: Nagada 
III + époque préthinite, de 3200 A 2850 
environ (350 ans), en face de J emdet-Nasr; 
Nagada IT, de 3500 A 3200 (300 ans), en 
face d’Ourouk; Nagada I, de 3800 a 3500 
(300 d’ El-Obeid 
(méme date d’aval; date d’amont au des- 
sus de 4000). 

Quel que soit done le point d’équilibre 
rien ne 


par S. 


aboutirait alors aux correspon- 


environ ans), en face 


future des révisions actuelles, 
s’oppose A ce que les approximations des 
égyptologues et celles des spécialistes de 
l’Asie ancienne ne puissent entrer dans 
un méme cadre, satisfaisant pour les uns 
et les autres”. 


Facu.Ltré pes LETTRES 
UNIVERSITE pE LYon 
Lyon, FRANC! 


D. Sidersky, « Nouvelle étude sur la chronologie 
de la dynastie hammurabienne », (Revue d' Assyrie 
logie 37 |1940], p. 45 et suiv.) 

‘ Thureau-Dangin, La chronologie de la Premiére 
1942 (Mém. Ac. IBL 43, 2) 
1940 


Dynastie Babylonienne, 
S. Smith, Alalakh and Chronology 


Cf., entre autres, Contenau, Manuel d archéologet 
entale LV (1947) p. 2061-2065, et p. 1807 
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AN UNRECOGNIZED MEANING OF HEBREW DOR' 


FRANK J. NEUBERG 


HE Hebrew word dér is well known in 
the Old Testament in the sense of 
“generation,” and the expression 
dér wa-dér, “‘eternity,’”’ occurs frequently. 
But another word dér, not identified be- 
fore, meaning “‘assembly, council,”’ is also 
found in the Hebrew Bible. The existence 


of this word in Northwest Semitic is 


established by occurrences in Ugaritic and 
Phoenician documents. There we find the 
expression dr.dr denoting “eternity’” just 


as in Hebrew; certainly some of the many 
occurrences of Hebrew 
should be read dér-dér, e.g., in Ps. 89:2, 5 
and other passages containing Canaanite 
material.* But there are at least three 
clear occurrences in Ugaritic literature 
where dr means “assembly.” UH 2:17 
reads: lIdr. bn. il.// l.mphrt. bn. il., “To 
the assembly of the gods to the con- 
gregation (assembly) of the gods.” UH 
2:34, incomplete, should be read the same 
way, and exactly the same phrases in 
parallelism (without the preposition /) are 
found in UH 107:2. The translation of 
phr and mphrt as “‘totality, assembly,” is 
assured by many occurrences in Ugaritic 
and Phoenician.‘ 


! For convenience and consistency the BGD-KPT 
letters have been all transliterated as stops because of 
the established fact that the spirantization of those 
letters did not come into Hebrew until the early 
Middle Ages 

*See C. H. Gordon, Handbook (cited as 
UH), No. 561, p. 224. Cf. also Accad. déru, ‘‘eternity,’’ 
déarii, dira, “‘eternal’’ (Delitzsch, Hand- 
wérterbuch) 


dér wd-dér in 


I garde 


Assyris¢ hes 


‘In fact dér-dér occurs in the Bible: Exod. 3:15, 
17:16. That the Hebrew kdddér (Isa. 22:18, 29:3) is 
not simply the word dér plus the preposition & has 
been clearly shown by Ugaritic k-kdrt (UH 131:8, 
‘nt: 11:9) showing the root kdr 

‘UH 1629, p. 262. Ginsberg, Orientalia, 1936, p 
179. Cf. also Accad puhru, “assembly,” 
“assembly of the gods.” 


puhur ildni, 


The word dér is used in exactly the 
same meaning in the “Azitawaddu”’ in- 
scription of about the time of Amos or a 
little later (ca. 725 n.c.). There we read in 
lines 86 ff. : 


w-mh bl-8mm wl qn rs 

“Let Baal of Heaven and El, Creator of the 
Earth, 

w-sms Um w-kl dr bn elm 

and the Sun Eternal and all the assembly of 
the gods, 

yt hmmlkt he wyt hmlk-h 

destroy that kingdom and that king. ...” 


A remarkable occurrence of the word 
in question appears in Amos 8:14, a 
passage which has given difficulty to 
many generations of interpreters. We 
would propose the following translation: 


oo Lie * hel =e aee 
‘) ee i— 


eace ue mee ee 
am we Ne i oe ee wt 


ISON FAI TT TT TTS, “They that 
swear by Asherah of Samaria and say: 
By the life of thy gods, O Dan, and by 
the life of thy Pantheon, O Beer-Sheba.”’ 
The expression dérék stands here in par- 
allelism to éléhékd, “thy and 
makes no sense at all. But the reading 
déréka forms a perfect parallel to @l6hékda. 
The word 


gods,” 


dsmdt, “offense,”’ has always 
been taken as standing for some pagan 
divinity. The changing of the spelling 
from °d&rdt, “‘Asherah,”’ to “of- 
fense,” is a phenomenon. 
Through a slight change in spelling the 
name of a hated and despised personality 


asmat, 


common 


receives a derogatory meaning. As an ex- 


‘+R. T. O'Callaghan, 
180; Ralph Marcus and I. J 
(1949), 118; Julian Obermann 
Connecticut Academy of A 
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ample of a similar process in our days we 
may quote the case of Kniset |-Qiydémah 
(Church of the Resurrection) in Jerusalem 
which has been called by Mohammedans 
unfriendly to Christianity Aniset l-Qumé- 
mah (Church of the Sweepings). Among 
old-fashioned Jews in Europe the change 
of the word Kreuz (“cross’’) to Schmeuz 
used to be known, using the similarity of 
sound of Schmeuz and Schmutz (“‘dirt.’’) 
The example of Baal-Zebul (Baal of the 
Dais), changed mockingly inte Baal- 
Zebub (Baal of the Flies), is an illustra- 
tion; cf. also the substitution of Bosheth 
for Baal in such names as /8-bdsét = ES- 
ba‘al, and the rendering of Baal by the 
Septuagint as 7 Baad or 4 alcxivn. 

A derivative from dér, “assembly,” is 
found in the well-known verse Ps. 84:11, 
“Shea “ITS “MSN Ms3 CENch “Mans 
so", “I prefer to remain standing at 
the threshold® in the house of my God 
to being a member of the assembly in 
the tents of wickedness.’’ The expression 
mid-diir may be taken as a denomina- 
tive of the noun dér, “‘assembly,” used 
here with min.’ The traditional transla- 
tion “to dwell” assumes a hapaz lego- 
menon (discarding the questionable alter- 
nate reading in Gen. 6:3), while the 
translation “herumgehen, sich aufhalten”’ 
proposed by Kéhler-Baumgartner comes 
a little closer to the truth.* The new 
translation proposed here brings out the 
contrast between the two parts of this 
verse, describing the one man who just 
stands at the door (almost an outsider) 
and the other man who takes part in the 
council and 


“belongs.”” It should be 


‘SDPO is a hapar legomenon, being a denomina- 
tive of Hebrew 3, ‘‘threshold,’’ used here in an itera- 
tive meaning 

’ Gesenius-Kautzsch quotes a number of com- 
parable examples of denominative formations, among 
others 5%, ‘“‘fish,"’ with its denominative 5°55, ‘‘to 

’ 
fish"’ (§ 34d). Cf. also Bauer-Leander, p. 289 V’, 291 

* Kéhler-Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testa- 

menti Libros (Leiden, 1948 -). 


stressed that no change whatever in the 
text is necessary to read dir, “to belong 
to an assembly,”’ here and that we get rid 
of an embarrassing hapax legomenon. 

Ps. 49:20 offers many difficulties in its 
context, which speaks about a man going 
down to Sheol. When we read &°5SR 
TMS WIND, “Thou wilt/he will’ enter 
the assembly of his fathers,” we can 
imagine the dead one joining the council 
of his clan in the underworld. If dér 
means “generation” in this case, one 
would at least expect the plural form, re- 
ferring to the many generations of dead 
ancestors. The expression "77 is used 
in Jer. 2:31 to address the audience, and 
it appears quite probable that we are 
dealing in this case with a very ancient 
phrase used originally to address the 
council of the clan or tribe. The word dér 
is also used in a sense identical with that 
of édah, “congregation,”’ or séd, “‘coun- 
cil,”’ with words denoting “righteousness” 
or the opposite.'® The problematic pas- 
sage Ps. 14:5 is an example of this use of 
dér. This verse and the partially parallel 
Ps. 53:6 appear in quite a corrupt form in 
our text. The following would be the 
translation of the massoretic text: “There 
they were in great terror, for God is in the 
assembly of the righteous.” This latter 
phrase is strengthened by the fact that it 
is followed by the expression ddat-dni, 
“the counsel of the (pious) poor.” The 
rendering “assembly, convocation,” cer- 
tainly fits in well. The same idea is also 
contained in Ps. 112:2, which speaks of 
dér yéSdrim, “the assembly of the up- 
right.” 

Much discussion has been stirred up by 
Ps. 24:6 and its phrase 2th dér dérésdw. 
Assuming that we have to do in this case 


with the word dér, “assembly,” we be- 


» See R. Kittel, Biblia Hebraica (3d ed.) 
1“Gdat sdddtqim, séd yésdrim, dddt mér&ta 
dddt ‘drtgtm. 
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AN UNRECOGNIZED MEANING OF HEBREW “DOR”’ 


lieve that the translation, “the assembly 
(circle) of them who are seeking... 
makes better sense than the traditional 
interpretation. The traditional rendering 
of dér badnékd in Ps. 73:15 as “generation 
now 


” 


of thy sons” appears improbable, 
since it no longer rings true after the 
alternative translation has been proposed. 
Here the rendering, ‘the assembly (con- 
gregaiion) of thy sons,’’ seems definitely 
in place, and it is interesting to note that 
the combination dér.béné is exactly the 
same as Ugaritie dr.bn. 

The cases discussed above, in which the 
consonantal Hebrew text has been left un- 
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changed, show again the importance of 
Ugaritic for Hebrew biblical scholarship. 
The meaning of the Hebrew word dér, 
“assembly,’’ must have fallen into disuse 
at a rather early date; the Septuagint 
translators evidently were ignorant of it. 
The ordinary meaning “generation’’ fits 
into nearly all the passages which we have 
discussed well enough to suggest what 
must have happened: the vocalization was 
‘kept and the meaning shaded, so that the 
original sense of dér became entirely for- 
gotten in course of time. 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
W Heaton, ILLINoIs 


A NOTE ON ISA. 1:25 


LEO HAYMAN 


HE American Translation, so also substan- 
T tiatty Moffatt, adopting an emendation 
favored by Gray, “International Critical Com- 
mentary,” by Wade, ‘“Westminster Commen- 
taries,"’ and by others, translates w@esrdp kab- 
bér sigayik, “1 will smelt out your dross in the 
furnace.’’ The English Revised Version trans- 
lates, “I will... throughly [sic] purge away 
thy dross’’; it adds the marginal note ‘‘Heb. ‘as 
with lve.’ ’’ The version of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America agrees with RV mar- 
gin; so also E. Konig, Das Buch Jesajah. 

It is suggested that the translation of RV is 
entirely correct; the translation seems, how- 
ever, to be based upon a misunderstanding of 
the literal meaning of the Hebrew text : the mar- 
ginal note is incorrect and should be deleted. 


The form kabbér may be parsed, without 
of the root kbr, 
which occurs elsewhere in the 
Hebrew Bible only in the Hiph.; the Hiph. also 
is extremely rare, being found only twice, Job 
35:16, 36:31. The inf. abs. is here used ad- 
verbially and may be translated literally as 
“thoroughly.”’ 


emendation, as inf. abs. Pi. 
“to be much,”’ 


For the form gqattél as inf. abs. Pi., see 
Gesenius-Kautsch, Hebrew Grammar, § 52 o. 
For the meaning of kbr, cf. Job 36:31. For 
the adverbial use of the inf. abs., cf. especially 
mahér, Exod. 32:8, Deut. 7:4, 9:3, ete.; for 
other examples of the adverbial use, see David- 


son, Syntax, § 87. 


Beverty Hivus, CALirornia 








THE LAST WARS OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH 


A. MALAMAT 


HE disintegration of the Assyrian 
Empire in the seventh century B.c. 
after a hegemony of over five 
hundred years—had serious repercussions 
on the network of international relations 
in the ancient Orient. These repercussions 
are especially apparent in ‘<Abar-Na- 
har,”’ the region between the Euphrates 
and the Sinai Peninsula, which was always 
sensitive to political changes in the Kast 
because of its geopolitical position. Judah 
and her neighbors had enjoyed a tempor- 
ary respite during Assyria’s decline, but 
now again they became a bone of conten- 
tion, this time between Egypt and Baby- 
lonia. Each of these countries considered 
herself Assyria’s heir in ““Abar-Nahar,”’ 
and each wished to set up a “sphere of in- 
fluence” in this “buffer-state’’ region. 
The beginning of Judah’s liberation 
from the Assyrian yoke can be traced to 
the murder of King Amon (II Kings 21: 
23), who had been loyal to his Assyrian 
overlords (II Chron. 33: 22-23). The coup 
d’état of the court, the object of which 
was obviously political and anti-Assyri- 
an,' took place in the year 640-39.? This 
event can be understood, perhaps, as an 
event in the general Western uprising 
against Ashurbanipal, incited by tribes 
of Arabs. The king of Assyria still had 
enough military power to suppress the 
rebellion. He ended a military campaign 
by a march to the shore of Palestine and 
Phoenicia and severely punished the re- 
bellious Ushu and Akko.* Perhaps the 
As opposed to the generally accepted theory ac- 
cording to which the coup d'état had a purely re- 
ligious background. Cf., e.g., Kittel, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, 11, 5th and 6th ed. (1923), p. 402 
: Cf. Thiele, JN ES, III (1944), 180 


* The exact date of this revolt is uncertain, prob- 
ably between 641 and 637. Cf. Streck, Assurbanipal, I 
(1916), p. celxi; CAH, LI, p. 125 


counter—coup d’état of the ““Am Ha/ares” 
of Judah, in which all the conspirators 
against Amon (II Kings 21:24) were put 
to death, came to forestall a retribution 
against Judah by the Assyrian king. 

It is possible also that Samaria, the 
Assyrian province, joined this revolt, if 
the exile of foreign residents to Samaria by 
Ashurbanipal (the biblical °>Asenapper), 
referred to in Ezra 4:9-10, came as a re- 
action to an uprising in that country and 
if this incident can be relegated to the pe- 
riod under discussion.‘ It is not unlikely 
that the beginning of the Egyptian siege 
on Ashdod, the heart of an Assyrian provy- 
ince, belongs to this period. According to 
Herodotus (ii. 157), Ashdod was conquered 
by Pharaoh Psamtik after a siege of twen- 
ty-nine years, which ended, if our hypoth- 
esis is correct, in the years 611/10, at the 
end of the reign of Psamtik. At any rate, 
we cannot assume a later date for the 
siege of Ashdod if we accept Herodotus as 
a reliable source, and he usually is com- 
petent for this period.’ On the other hand, 
the year 640/39 is especially plausible 
when fitting this incident into the reign of 
Psamtik. If the above-mentioned argu- 
ments can be proved, they confront us 
with a new Assyrian-Egyptian-Judaean 
synchronization and attest to increased 
military activity in Palestine in 640/39' 

The first public appearance of the King- 
dom of Judah on the stage of the new in- 


‘Cf. Streck, op. cit., 
dating of this incident 


pp. ceexlii, ceclxiv ff. for the 


Streck (ibid., p. ceclxii) establishes the beginning 
of the siege in 634. Breasted, A History of Egypt (24 
ed., 1945), p. 580, accepts 640 but offers no explana- 
tion. However, most writers do not attempt to fix an 
exact date for the siege in the history of Psamtik 
663-609) 
‘ For more details see my article, ‘“The Historical 
Background of the Murder of Amon, King of Judah, 
Tarbis, Vol. X XI, No. 2 (1950), 126 ff 
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ternational struggle was at the Battle of 
Megiddo in 609. The stormy period in 
Judah between this year and the destruc- 
tion of the first Temple is mirrored in the 
Bible, which gives us a minute description 
of the events of the kingdom’s last years. 
However, the new archeological research 
in Palestine, on the one hand, and a series 
of important and surprising epigraphical 
discoveries, on the other, clarify and illus- 


trate even more the plot that unfolded 


itself on the eve of the fall of Judah. 

The first discovery that was a turning 
point in understanding the chain of events 
in the last years of King Josiah’s reign 
was the Babylonian Chronicle (describing 
the years 616-609), published by Gadd in 
1923,’ which explains why Josiah at- 
tempted a stand at Megiddo against the 
powerful Egyptian army. The Battle of 
Megiddo is no longer a reckless adventur- 
ous step taken by Josiah, as was usually 
described by historians, but rather a bold 
decision based on far-reaching political 
and military considerations. As is known, 
the Babylonian Chronicle proves that 
Assyria and Egypt, which until now had 
been archenemies, concluded a military 
mutual aid pact against Babylon and 
Media, which were overrunning Assyrian 
cities. In 610, a year before the Battle of 
Megiddo, the Babylonian army, with the 
help of the Umman-Manda, conquered 
the city Haran and established control of 
the whole region as far west as the Eu- 
phrates. This constituted a threat to Sy- 
ria. Egypt therefore sent aid to her 
Assyrian ally, the remnants of whose 
army were quartered in Syria. It is clear 
that Josiah’s attempt to detain the Egyp- 
tian army at Megiddo came to prevent 
that Egyptian military assistance.* Jo- 
siah’s action allies Judah with Babylon; 
perhaps it even signifies a phase of a broad 
strategic plan, a military alliance between 
Babylon and Judah.* We have no specific 


Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh (1923) 
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information concerning such an alliance, 
but additional support of this opinion that 
it existed comes from the fact that when 
the Egyptian army under the Pharaoh 
Psamtik first rushed to the aid of the 
Assyrians—in 616, according to Gadd’s 
Chronicle—that campaign was not active- 
ly opposed by Josiah throughout. The 
Egyptians surely must have passed 
through Palestine. The reason is obvious: 
in 616 Babylon was still beyond the politi- 
cal horizon of the Kingdom of Judah; her 
status changed completely when the 
Babylonian army neared the Euphrates.'° 

Another factor which undoubtedly 
affected Josiah’s decision in 609 was 
Egypt’s military weakness, so conspicu- 
ously demonstrated a short time previous 
to the Battle of Megiddo by the invasion 
of the Scythian tribes, which attacked the 
Egyptian border. The chronology of this 
incident, related by Herodotus (i. 105), 
can be determined on the basis of Gadd’s 
Chronicle, which tells of the appearance 
in about 612 of the tribes of Umman.- 
Manda, whose identification with the Sey- 
thians is generally accepted. These tribes 
together with the Babylonians conquered 
Haran in 610, as mentioned above, and 
approached the Euphrates. At this point 
in the Babylonian Chronicle (1. 65) there 
is a lacuna. But we may assume that the 

* Cf. II Chron. 35:21. The concept *MHam>hy P73 
in this passage has not been satisfactorily explained. 
According to one opinion, it refers to the permanent 
encampment of Pharaoh in Syria or to his front line 
(cf. J. Lewy, “‘Forschungen zur alten Geschichte 
Vorderasiens,’’ M V AG [1924], p. 21). Another opinion 
has it that it refers to Riblah, Pharaoh's headquarters 
in Syria (cf. B. Alfrink, “Die Schlacht bei Megiddo 


und der Tod Josias,"" Biblica, 1934, who translates 
‘*Kriegsstadt, Garnisonsstadt, Festungsstadt’’) 


* The biblical story pertaining to Chezkiah’'s reign 
about Merodach Baladan testifies to a much earlier 
contact between representatives of Judah and Baby- 
lon (II Kings 20:12 ff.) 


1° The various explanations for Josiah's inaction in 
616, such as Judaean hegemony not extending to Me- 
giddo, or the Egyptian army's pressure in Syria ob- 
viating passing through Palestine, are not plausible 
For the last supposition cf. Hjelt, “Die Chronik 
Nebopolassars und der syrische Feldzug Nechos,”’ 
BZAW, XLI (1925), 143 
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Scythians continued their march west to 
Syria and Palestine, arriving in Philistia 
still during the reign of Psamtik, as re- 
ported by Herodotus." It appears that at 
that time the Scythians did not invade 
Judah. The threat of such an invasion is 
only implied in some prophecies. 

Some important military advantages at 
Megiddo were on the side of Josiah: the 
initiative in offensive, opportunity for a 
swift surprise attack on an enemy far from 
his military bases of operation and faced 
with the danger of being cut off from 
them. Yet Josiah never could have taken 
this step had he not a strong, trained 
army on which to depend. Unfortunately, 
we have no exact biblical information on 
the Judaean army under Josiah ; however, 
we may assume, on the basis of his great 
political ability and the organization of 
his kingdom in other categories, that King 
Josiah fostered the development of the 
Judaean army and raised it to a high level 
for military capacity.” 

Even though Josiah’s attempt failed, 
and a full-scale battle was precluded by 
the king’s fatal wound at the beginning of 


1! Lewy (op. cit., pp. 51 ff.) assumed that the Scy- 
thians appeared on the historical horizon of Mesopo- 
tamia in 612 and not some twenty years before, as is 
currently accepted. However, he believes this invasion 
of Palestine did not take place until 593-90 in the days 
of Psamtik II. In my opinion the invasion happened 
between Adar and Tammuz of 609, as can be assumed 
from Gadd's Chronicle and as I tried to prove in my 
article, ‘“The Historical Background of Two Prophecies 
on the Nations” (£res Israel, 1 (5710/1950), pp. 82ff.). 
In this article I also tried to show that the prophecy 
of the destruction of the Philistines in chapter 47 of 
Jeremiah pertains to these events and that its histori- 
cal background is the invasion of the Scythians, not 
the later invasion of the Babylonians, as hitherto 
assumed 


12 For instance, we may assume that Josiah built 
the fortress in Megiddo, which was unearthed in 
Stratum II: cf. Megiddo, I (1939), 86f. The conclu- 
sions reached by Junge, ‘‘Der Wiederaufbau des Heer- 
wesens des Reiches Juda unter Josia,”"" BW ANT, 1937, 
are too far-reaching. He attributes the various biblical 
military descriptions of Judaean kings (especially in 
Chronicles) to the period of Josiah. We also cannot 
accept his conclusion that Josiah’s army was an army 
of volunteers and not regular professional troops, as 
was shown by Y. Yadin in his review of the book 
(BJPES, Vol. XV, Nos. 3—4 |1950)}) 


the fighting,'* this event at Megiddo in 
609 may be regarded as the only example 
in Israel’s history of aggressively attack- 
ing the army of a major world power." 

Necho apparently did not delay long 
at Megiddo, where he had arrived in 
spring. According to the new Babylonian 
Chronicle (ll. 66 ff.), in so far as it really 
tells of Necho’s campaign, the Egyptian 
army reached the Euphrates in the month 
Tammuz, and began, together with the As- 
syrians, to besiege the city of Haran. Since 
this siege, which lasted until the month 
of Elul, seems to have been attended by a 
certain initial success (1. 68), the Pharaoh 
had a respite during which he could put 
Abar-Nahar in order from his Middle 
Syrian center. He removed Josiah’s suc- 
cessor, Jehoachaz, who, it seems, was anti- 
Egyptian, from the throne of Judah, 
which he had occupied for only three 
months. In his place Necho set up the 
pro-Egyptian Jehoiaqim, who remained 
in reality loyal to Egypt until his death 
(II Kings 23 : 33-35). 

The sequence of events therefore shows 
that the Judaeans miscalculated the actu- 
al Egyptian strength and paid a dear 
price for their premature anti-Egyptian 
policy. Perhaps a similar mistake was 

‘Various and odd hypotheses about Josiah’s 
death have been expressed, such as: Welch, ‘The 
Death of Josiah,"" ZAW, 1925; Boehmer, *‘Der Tod 
des Kinigs Josia,"’ ARW, 1933. They maintain that 
the Battle of Megiddo never took place. What really 
happened was that Josiah was summoned by Necho to 
Megiddo to explain his anti-Egyptian policy and was 
treacherously murdered. On the other hand, Hoshan- 
der, Priests and Prophets (1938), p. 311, suggests the 
possibility of Josiah’s murder at the hands of the 


priests of Ephraim as revenge for his destruction of 
their altars. None of these hypotheses is plausible 

\4 The Battle of Megiddo is described in II Kings 
23: 29-30) and, with some changes, in II Chronicles 
(35: 20-24). The latter description is the more re- 
liable. More surprising is Josephus’ description ( A» 
x. 5. 1), based on early sources independent of the 
Bible. Josephus understood the new political-strate- 
gic situation suggested in Gadd's Chronicle. He even 
added details about Josiah’s death. When the king 
was murdered early in the battle by an arrow while 
riding in his chariot between his two flanks, the order 
for a general retreat was given. For the quality of the 
several sources compare now M. Noth, Uberlief s- 
peschichtliche Studien (1943), p. 182 (140) 
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made by their western neighbors. Hero- 
dotus (ii. 159) relates that after the Battle 
of Megiddo (he erroneously calls it 
Maydodov [Migdol]) Necho conquered 
Gaza (if we accept the currently acknow]- 
edged identity of this city with Kaéuris). 
This conquest is affirmed in the Bible (Jer. 
47:1). It apparently was accomplished by 
the Egyptian army returning from Meso- 


potamia.” The other Philistine cities, , 


such as Ashdod and Ashqelon, certainly 
surrendered, as recently proved by a new 
Aramaic papyrus (see below). 

The period 609-605, in which the fate 
of the Near East was determined, is for 
the main part an unknown chapter. It 
seems that the Egyptians kept a firm hold 
on ‘Abar-Nahar and the Euphrates fron- 
tier. But in 605 the Egyptian army suf- 
fered a decisive defeat at Carcemish, in- 
flicted by the Babylonians. This consti- 
tuted a major change for Syria and Pales- 
tine, as foreseen by many Judaean lead- 
ers, including the prophet Jeremiah.” 

Nebuchadnezzar, who led the Baby- 
lonians at Carcemish while still the crown 
prince, pursued the Egyptian army ap far 
as Pelusium on the Egyptian border (ef. 
Josephus Ant. x. 6. 1) and took captives 
from Judah, Phoenicia, Syria, and the 
Egyptian border region. These captives 
were brought to Babylon along with the 
war booty by Nebuchadnezzar’s lieu- 
tenants; he himself had to hurry back be- 
cause of his father’s death. This interest- 
ing piece of information, related by 
Josephus quoting Berosus (Ant. x. 11. 1; 
Contra Apionem i. 19) is reaffirmed in the 
Book of Daniel, which opens with a de- 
scription of the siege of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar “in the third year of 
Jehoiaqim, king of Judah,”’ which 1s 605. 

See my article mentioned in n. 11 

Cf. Jeremiah's various prophecies. He dedicated 
a special prophecy to the Battle of Carcemish (chap 
46) and apparently wrote under its influence chap- 
ter 25 (“in the fourth year of Jehoiaqgim’’), which 


lists many nations, especially in ‘Abar-Nahar, that 
accepted Babylonian sovereignty 


Further (Dan. 1:1 ff.), we learn that some 
of the Temple plate was looted and that a 
number of inhabitants of Judah, Daniel 
and his friends among them, were exiled. 
But Judah, unlike the other parts of the 
country, was not conquered then, as 
testified by Josephus (Ant. x. 6. 1). Its 
king was not exiled. Otherwise, this exile 
would have been explicitly stated. It only 
says: “And the Lord gave Jehoiaqim King 
of Judah into his [Nebuchadnezzar’s} 
hand.”’ Perhaps he was thrown in chains 
to be sent to Babylon, if the story in IT 
Chronicles (36:6) belongs to this and 
not some later event. 

The problem of Nebuchadnezzar’s cam- 
paigns in Palestine is complicated and has 
not been sufficiently clarified, especially 
because of the absence of Babylonian 
military sources comparable to the Assyri- 
an Annals. The Bible brings detailed in- 
formation only on the two campaigns 
which resulted in the “exile of Jehoiachin”’ 
in 598, and the “exile of Zedeqiah”’ in 586. 
However, the Bible hints at other cam- 
paigns motivated by Judaean revolts. Be- 
tween the first Babylonian invasion in 605 
and the siege of Jerusalem in the days of 
Jehoiachin, there was undoubtedly an- 
other campaign, as attested in II Kings 
(24:1-2): “In his days Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon came up, and Jehoiaqim 
became his servant three years: then he 
turned and rebelled against him. And the 
Lord sent against him bands of the Chal- 
dees, and bands of the Syrians, and bands 
of the Moabites, and bands of the children 
of Ammon, and sent them against Judah 
to destroy it, according to the word of the 
Lord, which he spoke by his servants the 
prophets.”’ These lines, however interpret- 
ed, signify a military campaign in 603 /2. 
If the text refers to a revolt plotted by 
Jehoiaqim in 599/8, a campaign of subju- 
gation preceded it-by three years; if we 
suppose that the author counts the period 
of subjugation from 605, a campaign was 
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conducted three vears later to subdue the 
revolt.'’ However, the above text also 
clarifies the invasion into Palestine in this 
period. The Chaldean column that pene- 
trated Judah from the north and west en- 
couraged Judah’s eastern neighbors to at- 
tack her from the east and south (instead 
of ‘‘Aram’”’ we should read “Edom”’). 

Egypt, of course, was interested in 
Judah’s relationship with Babylon and 
did her best to ferment revolt and support 
the pro-Egyptian partisans among the 
people and their leaders. The question of 
orientation to each of these powers was 
greatly sharpened by these activities and 
increased the already ominous tension be- 
tween the opposing parties in Judah. The 
prophets warned the pro-Egyptian party 
that Egypt’s promises of military aid were 
unreliable, but their warnings went un- 
heeded. Military legations were presently 
dispatched to Egypt, as attested in the 
Bible (Jer. 26:22 ff.) and the Lachish 
ostraca (Letter III, ll. 14 ff.).'* 

However, there was recently uncovered 
at Saqqarah (Memphis) an extraordinary 
military document that clarifies the 
strategic calculations of the several king- 
doms in Palestine in the face of the ap- 
proaching Babylonian danger. This docu- 
ment, an Aramaic papyrus of nine broken 


7 On this campaign of 603/2, see Albright, ‘‘The 
Seal of Eliakim and the Latest Preéxilic History of 
Judah" ete., JBL, LI (1932), who maintains that no 
campaign to Judah was conducted before this year 


18 In the opinion of Torezyner, The Lachish Docu- 
ments (5700/1940, p. 91, Hebr. ed.), the Bible and the 
Lachish letters describe one and the same event. In 
my article, ‘‘*Elnathan ben-‘Achbor and the Prophet 
Uriahu of Qiryath Haye’arim,’’ BJ PES, X1V (1948), 
7-8, I tried to demonstrate the preferability of the 
Lachish version to the biblical, that is, the head of 
the Judaean military legation which visited Egypt 
was K(n)yhw ben-’Elnathan and not °Elnathan ben- 
Achbor, as asserted in the Bible. Elnathan appears 
elsewhere as partisan of Jeremiah (Jer. 36:25) and 
may have been pro-Babylonian, as were most of 
Jehoiaqim's ministers. Therefore, he could not have 
been involved in the events related in Jeremiah (26 
22), and it is almost certain that the redactor of this 
book exchanged his name for one very similar. The 
two sources, the Bible and the Lachish documents, 
indicate that the dispatch of military legations to 
Egypt was customary at this time 
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lines, reflects the panic that seized the 
Palestinian rulers at the invasion of the 
Babylonian army. It requests urgent mili- 
tary assistance from Egypt.'® 

Unfortunately, the papyrus lacks de- 
tails of the author’s origin and the actual 
event mentioned in the letter. But the 
document is undoubtedly contemporane- 
ous with the period under discussion and 
originates in Palestine, probably in its 
southern part, as indicated by the sole 
topographic note—Apheq—being in the 
Sharon and probably the modern Ras el- 
‘Ain. At any rate, the document estab- 
lishes the route of the Babylonian army 
through Palestine along the via maris and 
the importance of Apheq as a military 
stopover, probably because of the near-by 
plentiful water supply and its strategic 
position between the Yarqon (‘Auja) 
River and the mountains. Apheq was 
obviously the base of operations for the 
Babylonian attack in Judah and the 
Philistine cities. 

Yet there is a difference of opinion 
about the letter’s exact time and place of 
composition. Albright’s assumption”® that 
its author was the king of Ashqelon is logi- 
eal. It is supported by the active anti- 
Babylonian policy similar to that of 
Judah pursued by Ashqelon alone among 
the Philistine cities, and therefore she 
needed Egyptian military assistance. As 


for the time of composition, it is my opin- 
ion that the Aramaic letter fits the histori- 
‘val circumstances of 599/8—the Baby- 
lonian campaign which led to the “exile 
It cannot apply to the 


of Jehoiachin.”’ 


*The papyrus has been published by Dupont 
Sommer, “‘Un papyrus araméen d’époque Saite dé- 
couvert & Saqqarah,"’ Semitica, Vol. I (1948). Cf. H. L 
Ginsberg, BASOR, No. 111 (1948); J. Bright, BA, 
Vol. XII (1949); and my article, **The New Aramaic 
Saqqirah Papyrus from the Time of Jeremiah,” 
BJ PES, Vol. XV, Nos. 1-2 (1949), 33-39. (While read- 
ing the proofs, a new article by D. W. Thomas, *“The 
Age of Jeremiah in the Light of Recent Archaeological 
Discovery,’ PEQ, LX XXII [1950], reached me, deal- 
ing with the Saqqarah papyrus on pp. 8 ff.) 


Cf. article by Ginsberg mentioned in n. 19 
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events of 605,*' because it is unreasonable 
that a Philistine city would request mili- 
tary aid from the Pharaoh after his utter 
rout at Carcemish. It is not impossible 
that it refers to the Babylonian campaign 
of 603/2, as held by Ginsberg, but its con- 
tents fit the pattern of the campaign in 
the time of Jehoiachin as told in the Bible. 
A later date is unacceptable because the 
cities of Philistia ceased to play an active. 
role in the political arena and were not 
even mentioned among Judah’s neigh- 
bors conspiring to revolt in the time of 
Zedeqiah (594; Jeremiah, chap. 27).7"* 

An important detail in the letter not to 
be overlooked is the fact that it is not 
specifically stated that the king of Baby- 
lon himself arrived at Apheq. Line 4 
states, IND INN, “they came and ar- 
rived.”’ The verbs are in the plural. There- 
fore we must assume a plural subject such 
as the king’s “legions” or “servants.” 
This fact may prove that only the van- 
guard of the Babylonian army reached 
Apheq and not the main foree under the 
command of Nebuchadnezzar. Now the 
letter to Egypt makes sense; otherwise, if 
the enemy had already thrown his main 
force into the battle around Aphegq, there 
would have been no opportunity for one of 
the Philistine cities to request military aid. 

This state of affairs coincides with the 
biblical text describing the siege of Jeru- 
salem in Jehoiachin’s reign in 598: “‘At 
that time the servants of Nebuchadnezzar 
king of Babylon came against Jerusalem, 
and the city was besieged. And N ebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon came against the 
city, and the servants did besiege it” (II 
Kings 24:10-11). This supports the hy- 
pothesis that first the vanguard of the 
Babylonian army went up to Jerusalem 
to surround and cut off the city and that 
later Nebuchadnezzar himself arrived with 

As held by Dupont-Sommer, op. cit., p. 61 


*“« Therefore we cannot accept the possibility sug- 
gested by D. W. Thomas, op. cit.. p. 13, that the letter 
dates from ca. 587 


his main forces. Only this event brought 
Jehoiachin to surrender. As for the hope 
for aid from Egypt, the Judaeans, like the 
Philistine cities, were surely disappointed 
with the historical reality (cf. Il Kings 
24:7). 

The destruction of Judah through its 
conquest during the reigns of Jehoiachin 
and Zedeqiah has been widely discussed 
by historians. Yet they have usually and 
unjustifiably emphasized the final de- 
struction. There is an essential difference 
between the two phases of conquest. The 
Babylonian campaign of 589/6 resulted 
in the physical destruction of Judah, but 
the community was destroyed ten years 
previously by the exile of masses of its 
population. Even the authors of the Bible 
considered the exile of Jehoiachin the de- 
cisive event of the period, as is demon- 
strated by their beginning a new count of 
years with it (ef. Ezek. 1:2 and other 
places in this book, and II Kings 25:27). 
Likewise, the biblical 
various exiles reflect the decisive part 
played by the exile of Jehoiachin (cf. sta- 
tistics of Jer. 52:28-30, and below).” In 
this exile ten thousand men were banished 


statistics of the 


from Palestine, together with their fami- 
lies—about thirty thousand people, most 
of them from Jerusalem, and the others 
from the Shephelah and the Negeb (cf. 
Jer. 13:18-19; these lines refer to the 
time of Jehoiachin). 

The true significance of the exile of 
Jehoiachin is measured not by a quantita- 
tive standard but rather by a qualitative 
one. The ruling classes and elders of the 
state were exiled: the royal family and 
ministers, the wealthy and aristocratic, 
the priests and prophets, and, above all, 
the soldiery, craftsmen, and artisans (II 
Kings 24:14-16; Jer. 24:1; 27:20; 29: 


2 The various statistics for the exile of Jehoiachin 
contradict one another, but they can be summarized 
as approximately ten thousand (cf. II Kings 24: 14-16 
There is no basis for Kittel’s hypothesis in Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, U1, 5th and 6th ed., p. 63, for 30,000— 
40,000 exiles in 586. This number is much exaggerated 
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1-2). This last group constituted the army 
and its suppliers; therefore, their mem- 
bers are of particular importance (II 
Kings 24:16). If this latter Bible source 
the Sem (“‘sol- 
diery’’) can be identified with the army, 
the regular army at that time numbered 
seven thousand, and the auxiliary, if it can 
be identified with "30% 2777, “the 
and numbered a 


a. 
—ab 


is reliable, and 


craftsmen artisans,” 
thousand, that is, a seventh of the regu- 
lar army. To these figures must be added 
several battalions left behind by Nebu- 
chadnezzar and a large host of volunteers 
that were mobilized during the war. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s policy of exiling was 
shortsighted and dangerous. He left the 
country without authoritative political 
defense, thereby exposing it to political 
adventurers and charlatans. By exiling 
the property owners, he sowed economic 
the 
absence of a fighting class and craftsmen 
prevented the state from insuring interna! 


and social confusion. Moreover, 


and external security and rebuilding its 


fortresses. These factors prevented the 
healing of Judah’s wounds and left her a 
useless tool. 

There was another factor (only recently 
understood because of new epigraphic ma- 
terial) which added to the general con- 
fusion and divided the nation into two 
rival groups. This was the question of the 
legitimacy of the royal succession in Ju- 
dah. Inscriptions discovered in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s palace in Babylon, which were 
published just before the second World 
War by E. Weidner, mention Jehoiachin 
in 592, some vears after his exile, with his 
official title, “‘King of Judah.’’* We also 
have epigraphical evidences from Pales- 
tinian excavations (seal imprints from 
Beth-Shemesh, Tell Beth-Mirsim, and 
perhaps seals from Lachish and Tell en- 
Nasbeh) which affirm Jehoiachin’s royal 

E. F. Weidner, ‘““Jojachin, Kénig von Judah in 


babylonischen Keilschrifttexten"’ (Mélanges 
offerts 4 M. R. Dussaud, II {1939}) 


Syriens 
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status during his exile.** This sheds light 
trend in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
policy toward conquered lands. He ap- 
pointed a new king in place of the re- 
bellious one, but he left the latter his royal 
status while in exile, apparently as a 
threat to his successor in the conquered 


on a new 


9 


land.” This clarifies somewhat Zedeqiah’s 
paradoxical and hesitant conduct, which 
brought him eventually to revolt against 
the power by whose grace he ruled. His 
opponents in Judah, on the one hand, and 
the other, 
threatening him by pointing out their 


Nebuchadnezzar, on were 
“alternative’’—the royal Jehoiachin.* 
The results of Nebuchadnezzar’s policy 
were soon apparent. The new 
leaders, lacking experience, embarked on 
dangerous political adventures, no doubt 
with Egyptian encouragement. Such an 
adventure was the revolt planned in the 
early years of Zedeqiah’s reign (probably 
594), when representatives from Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon met 
secretly in Jerusalem. The Philistine cities 
were conspicuously absent. They had 
probably been made a Babylonian proy- 


national 


ince in the meantime, as mentioned above. 

In 589, on the eve of the great invasion 
of the Babylonian army which was to put 
an end to the Kingdom of Judah, Judah 


was unprepared politically, militarily, 


and morally to accomplish the great task 
she had set herself. When the Babylonian 
army arrived, she saw all her diplomatic 
achievements, involving military aid from 
her neighbors, vanish into thin air. The 
auxiliary troops sent by Egypt in one 

‘H. G. May. ‘Three Hebrew Seals and the Status 
of Exiled Jehoiakin,”” AJSL, LVI (1939), 146-45 
W. F. Albright, “King Joiachin in Exile,’ BA, V, 
No. 4 (1942 

2Cf. J. Klausner, History of the Second Tem ple I 
5709/1949) (Hebrew). pp. 37-38, who brings a similar 
example from Phoenicia 


* The argument about the legitimacy of the royal 
authority involved the true prophets (pro-Zedeqiah 
and the false (pro-Jehoiachin), as I demonstrated in 
detail in a lecture at the World Conference for Jewish 
Studies, Jerusalem, 1947: “Jeremiah and the Last 
Two Kings of Judah" (to be published in PEQ 
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instance do not alter the fact that Judah 
was completely abandoned in her war 
with the mighty Babylonian army. From 
a military point of view, Judah was less 
prepared in 589 than ten years previous, 
when she had at her command strong 
fortresses, able, experienced officers, and 
military experts and engineers who had 
since been exiled. The nation did not 
wholeheartedly support the declaration of 
war against Babylon, an extreme example 
of which is Jeremiah. An appreciable part 
undoubtedly agreed with the appease- 
ment policy of the true prophets. Certain 
elements in the army, who knew better 
than anyone else how slender were the 
chances for military success, belonged to 
this faction.*? But those in power in Jeru- 
salem prepared for a long battle and tied 
the hands of the hesitant king and all who 
“weaken the hands of the soldiers . . . and 
the hands of the nation” (Jer. 38:4—5; ef. 
Lachish Letter VI, 11. 5-7 [Hebr. ed. 
Torezyner])). 

The Bible preserves for us a detailed 
description of the final struggle between 
Judah and Babylon only in the siege of 
Jerusalem. It gives us practically no in- 
formation whatsoever concerning the 
fighting in other parts of the country. 
However, archeological excavations in the 
hills of Judah and the Lachish ostraca un- 
fold before us the dramatic struggle that 
took place throughout the land in the last 
days of the Kingdom of Judah. 

In spite of the fact that the historical 
background of the Lachish documents, for 
the most part letters to Jaush, the officer 
in command of the Lachish garrison, has 
not been sufficiently explained, we may 
assume that they were written mostly on 
the eve of the Babylonian invasion, even 


though they do not specifically mention 


The attitude prevalent in the military circles is 
revealed in the Lachish ostraca, which describe offi- 
cers and men as partisans of the true prophets. This is 
proved by Torezyner in his aforementioned book on the 
Lachish documents 


the Babylonian army or hostile action 
against an enemy. These letters are, it 
seems, full of details concerning the in- 
creased military activity in the southwest- 
ern part of Judah: urgent orders, inspec- 
tion of the guards, special arrangements 
for communications and signals, and the 
dispatch of a military mission to Egypt. 
In one of the letters there is mention of 
K(n)yhw ben-Elnathan (cf. above), per- 
haps the commander-in-chief of the Ju- 
daean army. But these letters also reveal 
an unusual atmosphere of nervousness 
and tension between the central authority 
in Jerusalem and the army in the field. 
They reflect the state of emergency which 
resulted from the Babylonian invasion. 
On the other hand, the fact that the cen- 
tral authority and the high command in 
Jerusalem are still in full contro! of the 
situation, that the military services are 
functioning as usual, that the line of com- 
munications between the capital and the 
southwestern front is still intact, and that 
a military mission has been sent to Egypt 
prove beyond a doubt that the Lachish 
letters could not have been written at a 
late stage in the war.*”* The hypothesis of 
Starkey that most of the letters, found to- 
gether in the gate of Lachish, were 
brought there for the purpose of a court- 
martial against their author who failed to 
do his duty, in so far as it is acceptable, 
supports this conclusion.** 

2 Cf. also D. W. Thomas, op. cit., pp. 2f 

2 Cf. Torezyner, op. cit., pp. 32-34. But in his re- 
cent treatise on these documents Lachish Letter 
IV JQuR, Vol. XXXIX (1949)), Torezyner thinks 
that the content of the letters is connected not with 
military matters but rather with the fate of the proph- 
et. His most recent translation and interpretation of 
the passage in Letter IV, ll. 10-13 (‘‘we are watching 
for the signals from Lachish, in accordance with all 
the miraculous proofs {not signs!| my lord has given, 
because we do not see (the signals from| Azeqah 
rightly defers the current theory that these lines prove 
Azeqah’'s conquest by the Babylonians. This accords 
with our above arguments which demonstrate that 
the Lachish letters would not have been written at 
such a late and serious stage of the war, since the 


emergency had reached its height with the fall of 
Azeqah 
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Another type of evidence is archeologi- 
cal excavation, which reveals the art of 
fort building among the Jews of that 
generation and the measure of destruc- 
tion wrought by the enemy on fortified 
cities. In cities like Beth-Shemesh, La- 
chish, and Qiryath Sefer (Tell Beth- 
Mirsim) there were uncovered a thick 
layer of ashes and traces of a terrible fire, 
which attest results of the final battles 
around these places. In Lachish and 
Qiryath Sefer®® there are signs of a double 
destruction. The first one, during the reign 
of Jehoiachin, was partial, and only the 
gate and the palace fort within the city 
were demolished; the second was com- 
plete and final. Another logical conclusion, 
already mentioned above, is supported by 
this archeological evidence; namely, that 
after the destruction during the reign of 
Jehoiachin, it was impossible to rebuild 
the fortresses to their former strength, 
and only temporary and imperfected re- 
pairs were performed, as found at Lachish. 
The Lachish excavations uncovered a 
strong network of fortifications (especial- 
ly until 598), consisting of a double line 
of defense around the city. The width of 
the main wall was about twenty-seven 
feet, and the city gate, whose fortifica- 
tions stretched from the outside entrance 
to the inner gate, about forty yards 
long (!), was well defended by towers. 
The slope up to the city and its entrance 
faced right to left—a popular tactical 
construction in Palestine, whose object 
was to deprive the invading enemy of the 
free use of his right hand and to force 
him to form the unprotected part of his 
body toward the defenders. Likewise, the 
builders plastered the walls on the outside 
and dug deep trenches around them to 
make penetration of the wall more diffi- 


2° On the excavations at Lachish, see the short re- 
port of Inge, PEQ, 1938, pp. 252 ff.; and on Tell Beth- 
Mirsim (probably Qiryath Sefer), see Albright, 
AASOR, 1941-43, pp. 66-68 


cult. For the same purpose, they built 
protruding towers at various distances in 
the wall to enable the defenders to give 
“‘infiladed fire.’’*° 
The problem of forts on the northern 
border is more complicated. We cannot 
deal here with the situation in Beth-El, 
which Josiah annexed to his state, because 
a full report of the results of the excava- 
tions there have as yet not been pub- 
lished. However, there are doubts whether 
this city was destroyed at this time.*! On 
the other hand, we have the results of 
excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, generally 
identified with Mispeh, and surprisingly 
they do not fit the picture arrived at from 
the excavations of Lachish and Qiryath 
Sefer. There is no definite archeological 
evidence which compels us to set the date 
of the destruction of the city within the 
period under discussion. On the contrary, 
* . . . 
many findings contradict such a hypoth- 
esis, and only through logical deductions 
did the author of the archeological report 
come to the conclusion that the fortifica- 
tions might have been destroyed by the 
Babylonians, as he himself admits.** Does 
this not lead us to suppose that the city 
Perhaps Manasseh, king of Judah, perfected the 
fortifications of Lachish and other cities of Judah 
The Bible specifically states this policy of his (II 
Chron. 32:14); cf. 8S. Yeivin, “The Time of the Tunnel 
in the Glacis of Lachish,’’ Eres Israei. I (1950), 
29-31 
In a preliminary report in BASOR, No. 5% 
1934), p. 14, Albright hints that, from an archeo- 
logical point of view, 587 as the year of destruction of 
Beth-El cannot be definitely asserted. He says A 
destruction somewhat later in the sixth century is not, 
however, excluded, and would perhaps explain some 
strange features about the pottery.’" This view is 
more definitely expressed in his book, Archaeology and 
the Religion of Israel (1942), pp. 172f. In our opinion 
the cities of the whole district of Benjamin were not 
destroyed in the period discussed, as were the cities of 
Judah, and there is no reason to consider a priori the 


layer of destruction in the cities concerned as belonging 
to 587 

2 Cf. McCown, Tell en- Nasheh, I (1947), 201-3. Per- 
haps the ultimate destruction of the wall and gate 
belongs to the Persian period, and in 589/6 the well- 
defended gate was only rendered useless by a stone 
wall-blockade, as proved by the archeological findings. 
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surrendered to the Babylonians from the 
beginning, in contrast to the cities of 
Judah, and was therefore unpunished? 
This supposition is strengthened by an- 
other fact. After the destruction of the 
Temple, the king of Babylon ordered that 
Mispeh be set up as the center of the rem- 
nants that stayed in Judah and as the seat 
of the Babylonian governor and the Jew- 
ish authorities. The city of Ramah, near 


Mispeh, was likewise left intact, for it 


served as headquarters for Nebuzaradan, 
the Babylonian commander of the Jerusa- 
lem front, and this city became after the 
fall of Jerusalem a transit station for the 
exiles (Jer. 40:1). 

Perhaps there is ground for the as- 
sumption that the territory of Benjamin 
surrendered to the Babylonian army soon 
after the invasion and thus escaped the 
ravages of war visited on other parts of 
the country. Several stories about Jere- 
miah during the siege of Jerusalem point 
in this direction. In one instance, in the 
tenth year of the reign of Zedeqiah, that 
is, the second year of the siege, the 
prophet signed a deed to buy a field in 
Anathoth, which is in Benjamin (Jer. 
32:1-15). In another, when the siege was 
eased on the appearance of the Egyptian 
auxiliaries, Jeremiah—probably like many 
other inhabitants of Jerusalem—tried to 
pass through to Benjamin. The authori- 
ties of the city interpreted such a move as 
giving one’s self up to the enemy; perhaps 
justifiably, as in the accusation of Jiriah 
ben-Shelemyah, the commander of the 
“Benjamin gate”’ at that time, who caught 
the prophet: “You fall into the hands of 
the Casdeans” (Jer. 37:12 ff.). Perhaps 
Jeremiah’s influence in preaching sur- 
render to the Babylonians was especially 
effective in the land of Benjamin, his 
birthplace. 

Further support of this opinion that 
Benjamin was spared can possibly be 


found in the list of the returning exiles 
from Babylon (Ezra, chap. 2; Nehemiah, 
chap. 7), according to which they returned 
to the cities of Benjamin. This fact proves 
that these cities were not ruins and that 
they absorbed the majority of the immi- 
grants.** If establishing the identity of the 
Babylonian immigrants really serves as a 
criterion of the continued existence of the 
cities and their being spared destruction 
by the Babylonians, then we can point to 
other interesting conclusions. For besides 
the inhabitants of the cities of Benjamin, 
the list of immigrants mentions only in- 
habitants of Bethlehem and Netophah 
(Ezra 2:21—22; Neh. 7:26).** 

As for the Bethlehem-Netophah area, we 
can point out the remarkable coincidence 
of the geographic origins of the remnants 
of the army “in the field,’ who appear 
with Gedaliah at Mispeh after the fall 
of Jerusalem. Two officers—the only ones 
whose origins are specifically stated 
Seraiah, the son of Tanhumeth, and the 
sons of ‘Ephai and their men, are from 
Netophah (II Kings 25:23; Jer. 40:8). 
From this we can conclude that the Ju- 
daean army in this area was not com- 
pletely destroyed in the war and was not 
even exiled to Babylon. The area around 
Bethlehem was perhaps in this late period 
populated also and served as an important 
station on the way to Egypt (Jer. 41:17). 
Perhaps we can conclude on the basis of 
these facts that this area, too, did not 
resist the Babylonian army and was there- 
fore spared destruction. 

Hesrew UNIVERSITY 
JERUSALEM 


*T acknowledge my gratitude to Dr. B. Maisler 
who called my attention to this interesting fact 

*% Special attention should be paid to the three 
Benjaminean cities in the Shephelah, namely Lydda 
Hadid, and °Ono (Ezra 2:33; Neh. 7:37). This last 
group, situated in the plain near the via maris, the 
major route of communication, of course did not 
possess the military capacity to resist the superior 
Babylonian forces and so undoubtedly surrendered 
without a battle 





EIN AGYPTISCHES RELIEF IN PRINCETON 


HERMANN RANKE 


1s hier mitgeteilte Kalksteinrelief 

(Pl. XTX) fand ich im Sommer 

1941 bei einem Besuche in Prince- 

ton, N.J., in der kunstgeschichtlich-archa- 

ologischen Sammlung der Universitat un- 

ter einigen anderen Stiicken Agyptischer 

Herkunft, die als eine Art Anhingsel zu der 

Sammlung klassischer Altertiimer mehr 

weggestellt als ausgestellt waren. Seine 

ungewohnliche Darstellung rechtfertigt es 

wohl, dass ich es aus seinem Winkel her- 

vorhole und in Licht 
hineinstelle!, 


etwas besseres 


Wir sehen den Oberkérper einer nach 


rechts gewendeten Frau, die auf einem 
lehnenlosen, mit einem Kissen bedeckten 
Stuhle sitzt. Sie trigt ein eng anliegendes, 
unverziertes Leinenkleid, unten 
breite, dreieckig geschnittene Tragbiinder 
nach den Schultern sehr spitz zulaufen. 
Ihre Periicke ist in der tiblichen Weise so 
geteilt, dass ein breiteres Stiick, einen Teil 
des einen Tragbandes verdeckend und 
hinter dem rechten Arm verschwindend, 
nach vorn hinabfallt. Ein zweites Stiick, 
die auf den Riicken fallende Haarmasse 
andeutend, folgt in schmalerem Streifen, 
zopfartig wirkend, der Rundung von 
Schulter und Oberarm. Sie triigt ausser- 


dessen 


dem einen breiten, dreireihigen, unten mit 
Tropfenperlen abschliessenden Halskra- 
gen, bei dem es auffillt, dass nur die vor- 
dere Hilfte wiedergegeben ist®; ferner ein 
eng Halsband 

Herr Professor Baldwin Smith, der Architektur- 
historiker der Universitit und Verfasser eines anregen- 
den Buches tiber die agyptische Baukunst, hatte die 
Liebenswiirdigkeit, auf meine Bitte eine Photographie 
herstellen zu lassen. Ihm verdanke ich auch die 
Erlaubnis, das interessante Stiick zu veréffentlichen 
Das Relief ist 46.4 cm. breit und 36 cm. hoch 


anschliessendes niederes 


? Links miisste zum mindesten zwischen Periicke 
und Tragband, eigentlich aber auch auf der Schulter 
noch ein Stiick sichtbar werden 


mit senkrechter und waagrechter Streif- 
ung und an jedem Arm, dicht tiber der 
Handwurzel, ein Armband. Vom Gesicht 
ist nur das Kinn erhalten. 

Auf dem Schoss dieser Frau sitzt, und 
zwar rittlings, so dass nur das linke Bein 
sichtbar wird, ein nackter Knabe, das 
Gesicht in vollem Profil der Frau zuge- 
wendet. Sie umfasst ihn in weit ausgreifen- 
der Gebirde mit dem linken Arm und 
bietet ihm mit der Rechten ihre im Profil 
stirker als gew6hnlich vorspringende linke 
Brust dar. Der Knabe lisst den linken 
Arm hingen und stiitzt sich mit dem 
Hindchen auf den Schoss der Frau. Mit 
der Rechten umfasst er, sich festhaltend, 
ihr Armband. Hand 
Knaben ist deutlich als rechte gekenn- 


rechtes Diese des 
zeichnet, aber auch die stiitzende, andere 
Hand zeigt den Daumen an der Aussen- 
seite, als ob es eine rechte Hand wiire*. 
Die Hinde der Frau sind auffallend lang 
und langfingerig. Die Finger liegen paral- 
lel nebeneinander, nicht nur in der ab- 
ausgestreckten Linken, 
in der nach der Brust zu leicht 
aufwirtsgebogenen Rechten. Die Dau- 
men sind bei beiden Hinden der Hand- 
fliche zu gekriimmt und beriihren den 
Zeigefinger nur der Spitze. Das 
Geschlechtsglied des Knaben liegt auf 
seinem Oberschenkel. Er hilt das Kopf- 
chen ganz leicht angehoben, die geschlos- 
senen Lippen um mehrere Fingerbreiten 
von der Brust entfernt. Er trigt einen 
zweireihigen Halskragen mit Tropfenper- 
len in der unteren Reihe und den an sei 


wirts sondern 


auch 


mit 


nem unteren Ende leicht nach innen einge- 


Zu dieser merkwiirdigen Zeichenweise vel 
Schiifer, Von dgyptischer Kunst*, 282 oben. Sie ist hier 
besonders auffallend, weil unmittelbar daneben die 
linke Hand der Frau ‘‘richtig’’ gezeichnet ist 
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rollten, sorgfaltig geflochtenen Zopf, der 
iiber eme eng anliegende, das Ohr ver- 
deckende Kappe, und zwar von deren 
Scheitel, seitlich hinabfallt. Die am vor- 
deren Rande der Kappe sich aufbaumende 
Schlange kennzeichnet den Knaben als 
einen jungen Konig. 

Das Relief ist vertieft, mit scharf 
eingeschnittenen Umrissen. Einzelheiten, 
wie die Hinde von Frau und Kind und vor 
allem Kopf und Gesicht des Kindes, sind 
leicht modelliert und zeigen die Hand 
eines tiber dem Durchschnitt stehenden 
Bildhauers. Der weit ausgreifende linke 
Arm der Frau ist so gefiihrt, dass er auch 
nicht ein Stiickchen vom Leibe des Ké6- 
nigskindes verdeckt. Der schlanke Kérper 
des Kindes, das wiirdevoll aufrecht da- 
sitzt, den Mund noch in einiger Entfer- 
nung von der ersehnten Labe, seine 
iiberschlanken und doch schon leicht mus- 
kulésen Armehen, die zuversichtlich zu- 
greitende Rechte, das fest auf dem Schoss 
aufruhende linke Handchen—das alles ist 
voll von Anmut und einem eigentiimlichen 
Zauber. 

In seltsamem Gegensatz hierzu stehen 
die verhdltnismassig fliichtige und durch- 
aus nicht vd6llig sichere Fiihrung der 
Umrisslinie bei Frau und Kind und das 
Fehlen jeglicher Modellierung bei dem 
Unterkérper der Frau. Dazu kommt die 
nur eingetiefte, nicht modelliert wiederge- 
gebene Uriiusschlange, deren auf der Stirn 
verlaufender Leib nicht einmal angedeutet 
ist. Dem Ganzen fehlt jene Einheitlich- 
keit, jene souveriine Sicherheit, wie wir sie 
von den besten Reliefs der verschiedenen 
Epochen der iigyptischen Geschichte ken- 
nen—aber mit ihnen auch jede akademi- 
sche Glatte. Im Gegenteil empfindet man 
hier eher etwas teilweise Skizzenhaftes, 
etwas innerlich Unausgeglichenes, das 
sich bewusst einer “schénen” Tradition 
entgegenzustellen scheint. 

Der Princetoner Block ist aus einem 
grosseren Zusammenhang herausgesiigt. 


Von einer Inschrift, die einst rechts, neben 
dem Gesicht der Frau, hinablief, ist so gut 
wie nichts mehr sichtbar*. Leider ist auch 
von seiner Herkunft nichts bekannt, was 
iiber den urspriinglichen Standort und 
iiber die Datierung Auskunft 
kénnte. So sind wir fiir diese ganz auf das 
angewiesen, was das Relief selbst uns 
verrat. 

Wie mir John D. Cooney mitteilte, ist 
Relief im Verkaufskatalog der 
American Art Association Inc. von 1927, 
als Teil der Alphonse Kann Collection, 
Part I in New York mit Abbildung (Nr 
33) verdfientlicht und dort als “Isis and 
Horus, N.K.”’ 
glaube nicht, dass irgend jemand diese 
Benennung oder diese Datierung wird 
verteidigen wollen, aber durch eine Fest- 


geben 


unser 


bezeichnet worden®. Ich 


stellung der Griinde, aus denen beides 
unméglich ist, lisst sich vielleicht am 
besten zu einem Ergebnis gelangen. 
Zunichst die Datierung. Es ist schon 
bei oberflichlicher Betrachtung klar, dass 
von einer Arbeit des Neuen Reiches nicht 
die Rede sein kann. Die tiberaus kriiftige, 
man méchte fast sagen miinnliche W ieder- 
gabe des Frauenk6érpers mit seinen ecki- 
gen Bewegungen, 
trockenen, durchaus nicht schwellenden 
Formen, die Behutsamkeit, mit der jede 
Uberschneidung mit dem 
Kindes vermieden wird, braucht man nur 


seinen eigentiimlich 


Korper des 


einmal zusammen zu sehen mit der Dar- 
stellung der den Kénig stillenden Isis im 
Sethostempel von Abydos (Pl. XX, A)*, 
um sich des Abgrunds bewusst zu werden, 
Auffassungen beiden 


der die dieser 


‘ Ein © und vor ihm der untere Rest eines schmal 
en, senkrechten Zeichens, miglicherweise eines 
Daneben links das Ende eines scharf eingeschnittenen 
senkrechten Abschilussstriches, der daflir sprechen 
kénnte, dass die Inschrift aus mehreren senkrechten 
Reihen bestanden hat 

‘In Princeton ist es unter “‘Acc. 918" inven- 
tarisiert, als Erwerbung aus Mitteln des C. Otto von 
Kienbusch Jr. Memorial Funds 


* Capart, Le temple de Séti I, Taf. 14 
Les temples ramessides et sattes, Taf. 15 


Jéquier 
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Kiinstler voneimander trennt. Aber dazu 
kommt nun eine Fille von Einzelheiten. 
Die mit wenigen Strichen nur angedeutete 
Periicke der Frau, die Form ihres Kra- 
gens, ihres Halsbandes, ihrer Armringe, 
die des Halskragens des Kénigsknaben 

das alles ist in seiner anspruchslosen 
Schlichtheit zur Zeit des Neuen Reiches- 

selbst bei G6ttinnen, die sich vielfach noch 
nach dlterer Mode tragen—undenkbar. 


Wir werden in unserer Datierung be- 
stimmt vor die Hyksoszeit zuriickgehen 


miissen. 

Bei genauerem Zusehen aber erhebt 
sich alsbald die weitere Frage: Sind 
manche Einzelziige, das steile, eng an- 
liegende Halsband, die unten breit anset- 
zenden, spitz zur Schulter laufenden 
Tragbiinder, die einfache Form des Hals- 
kragens und der Armbinder bei einer 
Frau, die einem Kénig die Brust reicht, 
selbst im Mittleren Reich noch denkbar? 
Ich kann keine vergleichbare Darstellung 
einer stillenden Frau aus dem Mittleren 
Reiche der unseren gegeniiberstellen, aber 
was wir aus Darstellungen von Damen 
dieser Zeit besitzen—-wie etwa der Senet 
aus dem Grabe des Antefoker’ oder der 
vornehmen Frauen aus Benihasan‘, el 
Bersche®, Elefantine’®, um nur einige 
bezeichnende Beispiele zu nennen—zeigt 
ein sehr anderes Bild. Zwar die Periicken 
sind—neben reicheren Formen—bisweilen 
auch hier in derselben einfachen Stilisie- 
rung gegeben, aber die Halskragen haben 
meist sehr viel reichere, die Armringe und 
Tragbinder andere Formen als die unseres 
Reliefs, und von dem engen Halsband ist 
nirgends eine Spur zu entdecken. 

Wir miissen also ins Alte Reich zuriick- 
gehen", und hier bieten sich uns in der 

? Davies-Gardiner, The Tomb of Antefoker, Taf. 14, 
20, 23, 25. 

® Newberry, Benihasan, I, Taf. 18, 35. II, Taf. 4, 
14, 16 

* Newberry, El Bersheh I. Taf. 1, 10, 28-30 


© H. W. Miller, Die Felse ngrdber der Firsten von 
Elephantine, Taf. 16, 24-26, 34-36. 


Tat einige héchst lehrreiche Parallelen in 
den Darstellungen der von Gdttinnen 
gestillten Koénige Sahure® und Neu- 
serre (Pl. XX, B)® der 5. Dynastie aus 
ihren von L. Borchardt fiir die Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft ausgegrabenen To- 
tentempeln bei Abusir. Hier finden wir in 
beiden Fallen die unten breiten, nach oben 
sich verjiingenden Tragbinder™, wenn 
auch nicht so spitz zugehend wie im Prince- 
toner Relief und bei Neuserre mit der 
ebenso wiedergegebenen eigentiimlichen 
Verknotung, wir finden, wenn auch nicht 
vollig gleiche, so doch recht aAhnliche 
Halskragen und breite Armbiinder, und 
wir finden vor allem 
képfigen Sachmet! 
schliessenden Halsbiinder mit dem gleichen 
Wechsel von senkrechten und 
rechten Teilen wie in unserem Relief. 


sogar bei der léwen- 
die steilen, eng an- 


waag- 


Und wenn wir nun bei genauerer Durch- 
musterung feststellen, dass eben dieses 
Halsband im Neuen und Mittleren Reiche 
nie vorkommt™, dass es bei Frauen des 
Alten Reiches aber auch sonst haufig 
belegt ist’, so lisst sich schon auf Grund 


1! Zu der eigentiimlichen Armhaltung der Stillenden 
macht mich Siegfried Schott auf die Form des Deut- 
zeichens von mn‘, Sethe, Pyr. 352a aufmerksam 

2? Borchardt, Sahure, I, Der Bau S. 20, Abb. 15; 
II, Bl. 18 

18 Borchardt, Neuserre, 8. 40, Abb. 21, 41, Abb. 23 

14 Dieselben z.B. auch Firth-Gunn, Teti-Pyramid 
Cemeteries, II, Taf. 56 

8 Die dreireihigen Halsbinder der beim Gastmahl 
sitzenden Frauen der friihen 18. Dynastie in Grab 340 
von Der-el Medine (nach Photographie im Heidel- 
berger iigyptolog. Institut), auf die Frau Agnes Wiirz 
mich aufmerksam macht, haben mit denen des AR 
nichts zu tun 


% Und zwar bei Géttinnen: Borchardt, Sahure, I, 
BI. 18, 20, 27, 28, 31; Neuserre, 8. 16, 94, 95, u. BI. 16. 
Bei vornehmen Frauen: Bull. MMA, Nr. 189, 1, 7, 11; 
Nr. 222, 63 (4. Dyn.); Steindorff, Ti, Taf. 24, 46, 48, 
52, 88, 94, 121, 2, 130, 132. Firth-Gunn, Teti Pyramid 
Cemeteries, Il, Taf. 62. Borchardt, Denkmdler de 
ilten Reiches (1937), Bl. 11. 1388; 13, 1392; 19 
1414/15; 33, 1447; 43, 1494. Andere Damen, wie bei 
Davies, Ptahhetep, 11, Taf. 7; Deir-el Gebrawi, 1, Taf 
12 u. 18; II, Taf. 6; 12, 17; Davies, Sheikh Said, Taf 
4 haben das Halsband nicht, doch ist hier Vorsicht 
geboten. Da es sich um Strichzeichnungen handelt, 
kénnte auch ein Ubersehen vorliegen. Bei Rundbildern 
scheint das Halsband immer nur aufgemalt gewesen 
zu sein und ist daher mit der Bemalung sehr oft 
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dieser winzigen Einzelheit das Princetoner 
Relief mit Sicherheit in die Zeit des Alten 
Reiches datieren!’. 

Andererseits bestehen aber auch be- 
merkenswerte Unterschiede gegeniiber 
den Reliefs aus Abusir. Da ist zuniichst 
und vor allem die Herstellung in vertief- 
tem Relief, die vielleicht an der Datierung 
des Stiickes in das Neue Reich die Haupt- 


schuld trigt. Wir wissen, dass diese Tech- 


nik in den Grabreliefs der 4. und auch in 
den uns bekannten Reliefs der Kénigs- 
griiber der 5. Dynastie noch nicht ver- 
wendet worden ist. Wir kennen sie zuerst 
aus Privatgribern der spiten 5. Dynastie, 
und zwar ausschliesslich von Grabein- 
gingen, d.h. von Stellen, die vom Tages- 
licht getroffen wurden und bei denen die 
kriiftig vertieften Umrisse die hell be- 
lichteten Gestalten schirfer heraustreten 
lassen sollten, wiihrend sie, im Flachrelief 
ausgefiihrt, unklar und verschwommen 
gewirkt hitten'’. Erst von der 6. Dynastie 
ab wird das vertiefte Relief haufiger ver- 
wendet, und erst jetzt finden wir es auch 
in kéniglichen Grabdenkmialern’’. 

Ferner ist hier die Langgliedrigkeit 
unserer Frau, vor allem die iiberlange 
Form ihrer schmalen aristokratischen 
Finger, zu nennen, mit denen verglichen 
die Hand der Sachmet bei Neuserre 
geradezu biurisch wirkt. Endlich aber die 


verschwunden. Vel. aber Petrie, Deshasheh, Taf. l4u 
31 und den Text zu Borchardt, Statwen, I, Nr. 50, 89, 
101, 151, 228. Bei Baiuerinnen, wie Steindorff, Ti, Taf 
112, 114/115, 118, findet es sich seltener. Vgl. aber 
auch Borchardt, Sahure, I, Bl. 27 u. 31. Neuserre, 
8.78. Capart, L’art ég., I (1909), Taf. 25 (aus Ptahhe- 
tep!). Bei Tianzerinnen und Musikantinnen habe ich 
es selten beobachtet, z.B. Borchardt, Denkmdler des 
ik, Bl. 47, 1533 und Text, es fehit dagegen z.B 
Davies, Deir-el Gebrawi, I, Taf. 10; II, Taf. 17. Firth- 
Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, II, Taf. 53. Manner 
tragen diese Halsbinder nie. 


Auch fiir die nur halbe Wiedergabe des breiten 
Kragens lassen sich Beispiele aus dem AR anfiihren: 
Davies, Ptahhetep, If, Taf. 14-16. Dass in unserem 
Relief nicht etwa eine spite Kopie nach dem AR vor- 
liegt. scheint mir eines Beweises nicht zu bediirfen 


*Siehe H. Schiifer, Von dgyptischer Kunst*, 80 


‘Vel. Ann. Serv... XXVII, Taf. 3, zu 8S. 54 ff. und 


unten S. 232 


ganze Art, wie das Kénigskind dargestellt 
ist. Es erscheint nicht als ausgewachsener 
Konig, stehend und im vollen Ornat wie in 
den Abusir-Bildern, sondern auf dem 
Schosse der Amme si*zend und als kleines, 
schlankes, feingliedriges Kind, und nur 
die kiinstliche Seitenlocke®® und die 
Schlange vorn an der eng ansitzenden 
Kappe verraten seine k6énigliche Art. 
Auch die vornehme Zuriickhaltung des 
Knaben, dem saugenden 
Sahure und Neuserre gegeniiber, ist hier 
zu erwaihnen. 

Alles dies verdichtet sich zu dem Ein- 
druck, dass wir in unserem Relief nicht 
etwa eimen Vorginger, sondern einen 
Nachfahren der Abusir-Reliefs zu sehen 
haben, bei dem der zu Beginn der 5. 
Dynastie schon ausgebildet vorhandene*! 
Typus des von einer GOttin gestillten 
KO6nigs in eigentiimlich verainderter Form 
abgewandelt erscheint. Diese verinderte 
Form entspricht der Richtung eines 
verinderten Geschmacks, zu dem die 
auffallend langen Hinde und Finger ge- 
héren”?, und dessen pretidse Ubertrei- 
bungen uns wohl in das Ende des Alten 
Reiches, nicht allzu lange vor seinem 
Zusammenbruch, verweisen. 

Aber vielleicht kénnen wir den Kreis 
noch enger ziehen. Das Auffallendste an 
dem Princetoner K6énigskind ist, dass es 
vollig nackt dargestellt ist—eine fiir einen 

* Dass es sich nicht um natiirliches Haar handeln 
kann, zeigt schon der Umstand, dass die Locke nicht 
etwa unter der Kappe hervorkommt, sondern an 
ihrem Scheitel anfiingt, an dem sie—ebenso wie die 
Kénigsschlange vorn am unteren Rand—offenbar 
irgendwie befestigt ist. Dasselbe gilt fiir die breiten 
Prinzenlocken des N R und zeigt sich z.B. auch bei der 
bekannten Statue des Chons in Kairo. Bei Kindern 
des AR dagegen handelt es sich um stehengelassene 


Biischel des echten Haares, das im itibrigen kurz 
weggeschnitten ist 


unbefangen 


2 Altere Beispiele sind noch nicht bekanntgewor- 
den, aber seine Anfiinge gehen gewiss wesentlich weiter 
zurtick. Vel. auch Borchardt, Neuserre, 8. 41 


2 Ahnlich z.B. beim Zeichner des Mereruka- 
Grabes, Wreszinski-Schiifer, Atlas, III, Taf. 1, und 
besonders bei den Alabaster-Statuetten Phiops II 
und seiner Mutter im Brooklyn-Museum. Vel. auch 
Jéquier, Monument funéraire de Pepi II, Bd. Il, Taf 
49, 91 
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igyptischen Kénig nahezu  unerhérte 
Tatsache**. Man kénnte zunichst denken, 
dass dies zu gewissen realistischen Ziigen 
gehért, durch welche—neben den schon 
erwihnten gesuchten Ubertreibungen- 
manche Werke der 6. Dynastie sich von 
denen der vorangehenden Zeit unter- 
scheiden. Aber hier ist noch an etwas 
Der einzige Konig 
von dem wir eine 


anderes zu erinnern. 
des Alten Reiches**, 
Darstellung als nacktes Kind mit dem 
Uriius kennen™, ist Phiops II1., der letzte 
Kénig der 6. Dynastie, der nach der 
Uberlieferung beim Tode seines Vaters als 
unmiindiges Kind zur Regierung gekom- 
men ist. Sollte vielleicht gerade er es sein, 
den unser Relief darstellt? 

Bei der Ausgrabung des Totentempels 
von Phiops IL. durch Jéquier* fanden sich 
auf den beiden Seitenwiinden einer Nische 
am Eingang in den Statuenraum Bruch- 
stiicke von zwei grossen Reliefs, die den 
jungen Konig, von Géttinnen gestillt, zur 
Darstellung brachten?’. Nach den erhal- 
tenen Resten, die eine Wiederherstellung 
aller wesentlichen Ziige mit Sicherheit 

23 Der beriihmte Merneré aus Hierakonpolis ist 
noch Kronprinz, nicht Kénig. Immerhin ist es viel- 
leicht kein Zufall, dass uns auch ein solcher unbe- 
kleidet nicht vor der 6. Dynastie erhalten ist 

24 In einer mit dem Namen des Kénigs versehenen 
Alabaster-Statuette in Keiro, die im Schutt des Vor- 
raumes zum Allerheiligsten im Totentempel des 
Konigs gefunden worden ist (Ann. Serv., 27, 60, mit 
Taf. 5). Der Kénigsknabe triigt hier eine eng an- 
liegende, die Ohren freilassende Kappe, an der vorn 
die Schlange befestigt ist, aber keine Seitenlocke, und 
fiihrt den Finger zum Munde wie die Hieroglyphe 2. 

* Ein merkwiirdig ihnliches Gegenstiick aus dem 
NR bietet die von Montet in Tanis gefundene Statue 
von Ramses II. als nacktes Kind mit Locke und 
Koénigsschlange, den Finger zum Munde fiihrend und 
vom Gotte } » a 5 geschiitzt, Mélanges Maspero, 
I, S. 497 ff. mit Taf. 2 (= Montet, Tanis, Douze 
années de fouilles, Taf. 1V). Zum Typus des nackten, 
am Boden kauernden Knaben vel. auch die seltsamen 
Siegel-?) Figiirchen, die Glanville, /EA, XVII, Taf 
12, veréffentlicht hat 

6 Ann. Se 27, 54 ff., u. Taf. 2 

Jéquier, Le monument funéraire de Pepi II, Bd 
Il, Taf. 30f. u. 32 f. Wer die Géttinnen waren, wissen 
wir nicht. Jéquier ergiinzt (ob mit Recht?) bei beiden 


die Geierhaube 


gestatten, war hier das uns aus der 5. 
Dynastie bekannte Schema fast un- 
veriindert iibernommen. Die Géttin steht: 
ebeno der mit dem K®énigsschurz, dem 
Tierschwanz**, einem breiten Halskragen 
und gewiss auch dem Urius®® bekleidete 
und geschmiickte K6énig, dessen Lippen 
die Brust der Géttin berithren. Auch sind 
die Darstellungen im Flachrelief ausge- 
fihrt®*. Aber in einem winzigen Zuge 
unterscheiden sie sich von den Abusir- 
Bildern: Die vordere Striihne von der 
Periicke der Stillenden endet nicht, wie in 
Abusir 
Reich die Regel ist—etwa in Héhe oder 
etwas oberhalb der Brust, sondern fillt 
bis auf den oberen Rand des linken Armes 
hinab*. Und gerade diesen ungewoéhn- 
lichen Zug finden wir bei dem Princetoner 
Relief wieder! Wir stehen also vor einem 
Dilemma: Den den Abusir-Bildern ent- 
sprechenden Darstellungen im  Toten- 
tempel Phiops’ II. kann unser Relief nicht 
und doch mehren sich 


und wie es auch sonst im Alten 


angehért haben 
die Anzeichen, die es mit der Zeit eben 
dieses K6nigs verbinden und die unsere 
Vermutung, er kénne selbst der nackte 
Koénigsknabe sein, bestirken. Zweierlei 
kommt noch hinzu. 

Die Darstellung des unbekleideten 
Konigsknaben findet in der schon erwiihn- 
ten nackten Alabasterstatuette des Phiops 
aus seinem Totentempel ein auffallendes 
Gegenstiick. Und auch die Technik des 
Tiefschnittes tritt eben hier zum ersten- 
mal in einem k®6niglichen Totentempel 
auf, und zwar auf dem einzigen er- 
haltenen von 18 stattlichen Steinpfeilern, 
die einst das Dach des grossen Hofes 
getragen haben. Gewiss waren die 17 

28 Der bei den Abusir-Bildern nicht erhalten ist 

2? Den Jéquier gewiss zu Unrecht wegliisst. 

Jéquier bemerkt dariiber nichts, aber alle Proben 
von Wandreliefs aus dem Totentempel, die er im 
folgenden gibt, sind so gearbeitet. 

| Jéquier, a.a.O., Taf. 30 und 31 oben rechts 


Dasselbe auch bei den Frauen von Berlin 13466 und 
nicht selten im MR. 
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zerstorten Pfeiler in der gleichen Weise 
geschmiickt, und die Versuchung wire 
gross, unser Bruchstiick unter die Reliefs 
eines dieser Pfeiler einzureihen—wenn es 
nicht aus Kalkstein wiire, waihrend der 
erhaltene Pfeiler aus rotem Sandstein® 
gehauen ist! Und wenn auch die Méglich- 
keit, dass die Pfeiler aus verschiedenem 
Stein gewesen sind, nicht ganz von der 
Hand zu weisen ist—diirfen wir wirklich 


annehmen, dass ausser jenen im herk6mm- 


lichen Schema gegebenen Bildern in dem- 
selben Totentempel sich auch noch ein 
Relief (oder Reliefs?) befunden habe, das 
die gleiche Szene in so veranderter Auf- 
fassung wiedergab?! Andererseits ist die 
Anbringung einer solchen Szene irgendwo 
anders als in einem k®6niglichen Toten- 
tempel—etwa in einem Privatgrabe—in 
der Zeit des Alten Reiches unvorstellbar. 

So lisst sich der urspriingliche Standort 
des Princetoner Reliefs mit den uns zur 
Zeit verfiigbaren Mitteln nicht mit Sicher- 
heit ausmachen. Mir scheint aber doch, 
dass eine Stelle im Totentempel Phiops’ 
Il., und zwar irgendwo in dem einer 
grésseren Menge zugiinglichen Pfeiler- 
hof**, am meisten Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir 
sich beanspruchen darf. 

Wer die stillende Frau sein soll, wissen 
wir nicht. Das erhaltene Kinn beweist, 
dass es sich um eine menschlich darge- 
stellte Person handeln muss, also nicht 
etwa um die lowenképfige Sachmet wie bei 
Neuserre. Dass es Isis sein kénne, ver- 
bietet die inzwischen gewonnene Datie- 
rung in das Alte Reich. Die Géttin Nech- 
bet wie bei Sahure kommt wohl in Frage, 
aber mit Sicherheit lasst sich das nicht 
entscheiden. Dass eine menschliche 
Amme* dargestellt war oder die Kénigin- 
mutter selbst, die bei der Brooklyner 
Statuette ihr—ebenfalls sehr schlankglie- 

Un bloc de conglomérat du Gebel Ahmar’, 
Jéquier, a.a.O., 8. 56 

Vielleicht an einer der Wiinde des Umgangs 
deren einstiger Schmuck vdOllig zerstért ist 
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driges, aber mit Kopftuch, Uraus und 
Schurz bekleidetes—Kind so ziirtlich auf 
dem Schoss hilt, halte ich nicht fiir 
wahrscheinlich. 

Die Untersuchung hat also ergeben, 
dass das Princetoner Relief nicht eine Isis 
des Neuen Reiches mit dem Horuskinde 
auf dem Schoss wiedergeben kann. Wir 
haben vielmehr ein Bild des ausgehenden 
Alten Reiches vor uns, das sich in die 
Entwicklung eines bekannten Typus, des 
von einer Géttin gestillten Kénigs, einrei- 
hen lisst. Die Anzeichen sprechen dafiir, 
dass dieser Kénigsknabe der als kleines 
Kind zur Herrschaft gelangte Phiops II. ° 
ist, und dass unser Bruchstiick aus dem 
Totentempel dieses Kénigs bei Sakkara 
stammt. 

Wir diirfen zum Schluss noch die Frage 
aufwerfen, wie die aus Rundbildern und 
Reliefs bekannte Darstellung der das 
Horuskind stillenden Isis sich kunst- 
geschichtlich zur Darstellung der den 
Koénig stillenden Géttin verhalt. Hier 
fallt dem, der sich nicht schon niher mit 
diesen Darstellungen beschaftigt hat, 
sofort auf, aus wie spiter Zeit die meisten 
dieser letzteren stammen. Aus dem Neuen 
Reich scheinen wir weder Rundbilder 
noch zeichnerische Wiedergaben der Isis 
mit dem Horuskind zu besitzen.™. Aus 
dem Mittleren Reich kenne ich eine ein- 
zige Plastik, die aber nach einem ganz 
anderen Typus gebildet ist®, iiber dessen 
Alter wir nichts wissen. Es ist die schéne 

“Vel allerdings die im Totentempel der 
Hatschepsut aufgestellte lebensgrosse Statue ihrer 


Amme mit dem kéniglichen Kinde an der Brust (S 
236, Anm. 58)! 


* Fiir Darstellungen der stillenden Renute 


und 
Meres-ger im NR siehe unten 8. 235 f 


* Eine wieder villig andere Wiedergabe der stillen 
den Frau, die—wie man das heute noch im Orient 
sehen kann—stehend das trinkende Kind auf det 
Hiifte triigt, ist in Agypten nur aus vorgeschichtlicher 
Zeit tiberliefert: Scharff, Altertimer der Vorzeit u 
Fra@hzeit, 2. Teil, Nr. 78. Eine nackte kniende Frau 
vorgeschichtlich (aus Nilschlamm), mit nacktem Kind 
auf dem Schoss, aber nicht stillend: /HA, XV, Taf 
VII, 1. 
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Kupferstatuette einer den Horus stillen- 
den Isis im Berliner Museum (Pl. XX, 
C)*’, Die Géttin kauert hier auf dem 
Boden mit aufgestelltem linken Bein, auf 
dessen Knie das Képfchen des Horus 
ruht. Sie halt dem Kleinen ihre linke Brust 
mit der Rechten hin, wihrend sie mit der 
Linken zirtlich den Kopf des Kindes 
umfasst. Nichts deutet im Ausseren da- 
rauf, dass wir eine Géttin vor uns haben. 
Die nur mit einer Art Schurz bekleidete 
Mutter triigt die gewéhnliche Frauen- 
periicke der ilteren Zeit mit der fiir das 
Mittlere Reich bezeichnenden seitlichen 
Einbuchtung. Das Kind ist nackt und 
ohne jegliches Abzeichen. Wire nicht in 
der—iibrigens stark zerstérten—lInschrift 
der Standplatte der Name der Isis er- 
wihnt, wir kénnten glauben, irgendeine 


menschliche Mutter oder Amme mit 


ihrem Kind vor uns zu haben, wie etwa in 
einer gleichzeitigen, originellen Kalkstein- 
gruppe des Metropolitan Museum in New 


York*® oder in gelegentlichen Reliefdar- 
stellungen und Malereien des Alten*®, 
Mittleren*® und Neuen" Reiches. 

Die Reliefs und Rundbilder der Spat- 
zeit dagegen, welche die Isis mit dem 
Horuskind zeigen, folgen meist dem alten 


Typus der G6éttin mit dem jugendlichen 

‘7 Inv. 14078. Vgl. Schifer, Propyldenkunst*, 291, 
1. Vel. auch eine spiite Fayencefigur der ‘‘Isis age- 
nouillée ayant Horus sur ses genoux’’, Daressy, 
Statues de divinités, 39366 bis 

‘Inv. 22-2-35, verdffentlicht in dem Heftchen 
The private life of the ancient Egyptians (New York, 
1935), Taf. 7. (Vgl. Taf. 2, A u. B zu Gauthier-Lau- 
rent, ‘‘Scenes de coiffures’’, in Mélanges Maspero, I, 
673 ff.) Die Frau kauert in derselben Weise wie die 
Berliner Isis und wird wiihrend des Stillens von einer 
Alten frisiert. Eine andere Kalksteingruppe des glei- 
chen Museums, die noch in das AR gehért und bei der 
zwei Kinder gleichzeitig gestillt werden (der iltere 
Knabe kniet hinter der Mutter und trinkt an ihrer 
rechten Brust, die der Schlingel sich unter der Achsel 
der Mutter hiniibergezogen hat!), ist veréffentlicht 
auf Taf. 13 des Cat. of an Exhib. of Egypt. Art des 
Burlington Fine Arts Club (London, 1922). 

® So Berlin 13466 (Ausf. Verz., 60). LD, II, 104 
Wreszinski-Schiifer, Atlas, III, Taf. 109 oben links 
Frau Klebs (Reliefs des AR, 13, Anm. 3) erwaihnt noch 
“Cairo Mus. Nr. 61" 


Kénig, und zwar nicht dem der 5. Dy- 
nastie, sondern im Wesentlichen dem des 
Princetoner Reliefs. 

Betrachten wir zuniichst die Reliefdar- 
stellungen. Das iilteste mir bekannte 
Beispiel findet sich im Tempel von Hibis 
in der Oase el Charge* und zeigt schon im 
Wesentlichen die Ziige, die wir in einer 
Anzahl von Reliefs auf Tempelwinden 
der griechisch-rémischen Zeit wieder- 
finden. Die Géttin sitzt auf dem Thron, 
das Kind ist unbekleidet und mit der 
Locke und der Kénigsschlange ausgezeich- 
net. Es sitzt meist rittlings* und stolz 
aufgerichtet auf dem Schoss der Mutter 
wie der Kénigsknabe auf dem Princetoner 
Relief. Nie liegt es auf dem Schoss, mit 
ausgestreckten Armchen wie bei der 
Berliner Kupferstatuette, sondern es 
greift, wie in den Bildern des Alten 
Reiches, nach der Hand der Mutter. Diese 
legt ihm nicht die Hand aufs Képfchen 
sondern umfasst es mit der eckigen, 
weitausgreifenden Gebirde des _ linken 
Armes, die uns von dem Princetoner Re- 


40 Newberry, Benthasan, II, Taf. 7, Mitte links; 
Taf. 16, Mitte links. Rosellini, Mon. Civ., Taf. 96, 6. 

“ BIFAO, XXII (1923), 126 = Stele E 3447 des 
Louvre. Die Frau kniet; der nackte Knabe sitzt 
ziemlich aufrecht auf dem Schoss. Er stellt die Fiiss- 
chen auf den Boden und greift trinkend nach dem 
rechten Arm der Mutter, die ihn mit der Linken 
umfasst (JEA, XVII, Taf. 15, 3). Die Frau hat beide 
Knie hochgestellt, das Kind scheint ein Miidchen zu 
sein (Amarnazeit) (Bouriant etc., Culte D’ Atonou, 
Taf. 7). Die Frau steht und stillt ihr nacktes Kind- 
chen, das sie im linken Arm hilt, mit der linken Brust. 
Sie beugt sich etwas vor und blickt auf das Kind nieder 
(Bull. MMA, Dec., 1928, **The Egyptian Expedition 
1927-1928,’ s. 41). Eine Frau, die, sich tief zu ihm 
hinabbeugend, ihr stehendes Kind sozusagen im Ge- 
hen stillt! (Berlin 14150, vgl. Wreszinski-Schiifer, 
Atlas, I11, Text 254). Das Kind ist hier ausnahmsweise 
nach der gleichen Seite schauend gezeichnet wie die 
Mutter! Von den ‘‘neuf nourrices donnant le sein 4 de 
petits enfants’’ in einem Grabe des NR bei Theben, 
die Champollion erwiihnt (Notices descr., I, 543), 
kenne ich leider keine Abbildung 

“ Nach Photogr. des Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, in der Sammlung des Heidelberger Agyptolog 
Instituts 

‘3 In el Charge hingen beide Beine des Kindes vorn 
hinab. Dasselbe scheint im Tempel von Erment (LD, 
LV, 64 6 und c) der Fall zu sein, aber die Haltung ist 
auch hier aufrecht 
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lief bekannt ist. Auch hat die Kinderlocke 
die im Alten Reich gewoéhnliche, nicht 
etwa die bei den kéniglichen Kindern des 
Neuen Reiches iiblich gewordene Form“. 

Ahnliches beobachten wir bei den 
Rundbildern, vor allem den zahlreich 
erhaltenen Bronzen der Spitzeit, welche 
Isis mit dem Horuskind darstellen®. Auch 
hier die G6ttin immer thronend, das Kind 
immer nackt und mit Locke und Ké- 
nigsschlange ausgezeichnet“. Nur sind 
hier die Arme bald ausgestreckt*’, bald 
greift die eine Hand nach dem Arm der 
Mutter*’, und das Kind ist fast immer 
halb liegend, nicht aufrecht sitzend wie- 
dergegeben*’. 

Diese Auffassung des Horuskindes als 
K6nig, und noch dazu als nackter Konig, 
scheint mir durchaus nicht selbstver- 
standlich. Sie wird erst erklarbar, wenn 
man den von der Géttin gestillten K6- 
nigsknaben als Vorbild annimmt. Und 
zwar nicht die Darstellungen des Neuen 
Reiches oder die der 5. Dynastie, in denen 
der junge Kénig stehend und bekleidet 


‘Vel. Mariette. Dendérah, IIL, Taf. 38 j. 40 m. 
LD, 1V, 486 (Edfu). Mitt. Kairo, VIII, Taf. 286 (aus 
Medinet Madi). LD, IV, 61g (Erment), 71) (Philae) 
Schifer, Propyldenkunst!, 694 (woher’). In el Charge 
trigt das Kind weder Locke noch Uriius, sondern nur 
einen Halsschmuck, der aus zwei langen Tropfenperlen 
besteht. Die Mutter ist als ‘‘Isis von Koptos’’ bezeich- 
net 


“ZB. Daressy, Statues de divinités, Nr 39275 ff 
Berlin, Ausf. Verz. 291 


Ausnahmsweise trigt das Kind eine Krone 


39292 


Daressy, a.a.O., 39279, 39291, 39307, 39312, 
39315, 39323, 39325, 39356 


‘* Daressy, a.a.O., 39276 (Text), 39282 (Text), 
$9283, 39284 (Text), 39292, 39299 (Text), 39324 


*Bei der einzigen mir bekannten Grossplastik 
dieser Art, der von Roeder, Mélanges Maspero, 1, 
433 ff, besprochenen lebensgrossen Granitgruppe des 
Louvre aus dem Ubergang von der 25. zur 26. Dyna- 
Stie, ist das nackte Horuskind allerdings aufrecht 
sitzend wiedergegeben. Seine Flisse ruhen, wie bei der 
Brooklyner Gruppe und der Gruppe von Dér-el 
Bahari (S. 236, Anm. 58) auf einem Extrasockel. Bei 
Bronzen ist das Aufrechtsitzen des Kindes ganz selten 
W ester Art Museum Annual, II] (1937/38), 18, 
Abb. 1 


erscheint, sondern eben solche der 6. 
Dynastie, wie sie uns durch das Princeto- 
ner Relief jetzt erst bekannt werden. 
Dasselbe gilt fiir einige Darstellungen 
von ebenfalls sitzend stillenden Géttinnen 
und Frauen des Neuen Reiches. So vor 
allem das bekannte Relief der Ernte- und 
Muttergéttin Renute aus der Zeit Thut- 
mosis’ III.°°. Hier thront die schlangen- 
képfige Géttin genau wie die des Princeto- 
ner Reliefs und umfasst ihr nacktes, mit 
Uriius und Locke geziertes Gétterkind, 
das die Rechte nach ihrem Armband 
ausstreckt, mit derselben eckigen Bewe- 
gung des Armes—nur dass das Kind nicht 
rittlings sitzt sondern beide Fiisschen auf 
die Kante des Thrones aufsetzt®'. Auch 
hat die Strihne der Periicke die gewéhn- 
liche kiirzere Form, aber im Ganzen ist die 
Abhangigkeit von dem Princetoner Typus 
wenn ich ihn einmal so bezeichnen 
darf—unverkennbar. Ebenso ist es bei der 
Darstellung einer menschlichen Amme auf 
einer inschriftlosen, anscheinend unvol- 
lendeten Stele der 18. Dynastie in Kairo™* 
und, wenigstens dihnlich, bei dem Ge- 
milde der G6ttin Meres-ger in einem etwa 
gleichzeitigen Grabe bei Dér-el Medine*, 
die einem nackten Knablein, das ihr nach 
der rechten Hand greift, die Brust gibt®* 


5° Wreszinski, Atlas, I, Taf. 198. Gegenstiicke 
hierzu bilden die ebenfalls aus dem NR stammenden 
Kalksteinstatuetten der Renute in Kairo, die A. Her 
mann im 8. Bande der Kairoer Mitteilungen, Taf. 29 
veréffentlicht hat 


* Vel. Anm. 35 
2: Lacau, Stéles du Nouvel Empire, 34125, Taf. 54 


B. Bruyére, Rapport sur les 
Médineh (1924 


Jouilles de Deir-el 
Le Caire, 1926), S. 87, Abb. 57 

* Der Knabe trigt hier keinen Urius, wohl aber 
eine Seitenlocke, die der der Prinzen des NR dhnelt 
Sein Leib wird zum Teil durch den Arm der Géttin 
verdeckt. Wer das Kind sein soll, weiss ich nicht. Der 
angehobene Fuss der stillenden Géttin hat sein Gegen 
stiick in zwei merkwitirdigen N R-Darstellungen eines 
seltenen Typus von stillenden Gdéttinnen, die B 
Bruyére im Bull. Inst. franc., XX1, auf 8. 124 u. 132 
besprochen hat. Bei diesen sitzt die Géttin in einer 
Wein-(?)Laube auf einem Palmstumpf, dessen rauhe 
Oberfliche mit einem Kissen bedeckt ist, und hilt, 
leicht vorgebeugt und den einen Fuss, der auf einer 
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Wir haben also bei den Darstellungen 
der stillenden Géttin in Agypten zwei 
Haupttypen zu unterscheiden. Der eine, 
uns unnatiirlich anmutende Typus, bei 
dem die Géttin stehend einen stehenden 
und wie ein Erwachsener wirkenden Kna- 
ben stillt, scheint sich in den Anfingen 
des Alten Reiches entwickelt zu haben 
und ist im Wesentlichen auf Darstellungen 
des jugendlichen Koénigs beschriinkt®. Er 
bleibt durch das ganze Neue Reich 
hindurch in Gebrauch™., 

Dieser Typus wird in der Spiitzeit fast 
ganz verdringt durch einen zweiten, bei 
dem die stillende Géttin thront, und das 
nackte Kind 
Gétterkind, nicht der jugendliche Kénig*’ 

auf ihrem Schoss sitzt. Auch dieser 


und zwar gewohnlich ein 


Typus ist alt und war uns fiir eine mensch- 


Art Kissen steht, angehoben—also es wiegend!—das 
nackte Kindchen an der Brust. Die eine dieser Dar- 
stellungen, eine flott hingeworfene Skizze auf einem 
Ostrakon, bei dem die Géttin einen merkwiirdigen 
hohen Kopfputz trigt, befindet sich im Brit. Museum 
Die andere, von der nur das Unterteil erhalten ist und 
die von Bruyére als Hathor (bzw. Meres-ger, vel 
Rapport Deir-el Médineh 1924-25, S. 87) ergiinat 
wird, stammt von einem anscheinend kultischen 
Zwecken dienenden Wandgemilde in einem der griés- 
seren Hiiuser von Der-el Medine. Da die Stillende 
nach links blickt, trinkt das Kind hier ausnahmsweise 
an der rechten Brust (Daressy, a.a.O., 39374 


Erst in griechisch-rémischer Zeit wird er auch auf 
Isis und Horus tibertragen: LD, 1V, 6a (Ptolemiius I1., 
Philae); zwei Darstellungen im Tempel von Dendera 
Photogr. 66 a 7 des Heidelberger Agyptolog Insti- 
tuts Vereinzelt finden sich auch entsprechende 
plastische Darstellungen der stehenden Isis, die den 
stehenden nackten Horusknaben stillt; Daressy, 
Statues de divinités, 39363—65 (Fayence, spiit) und 
39366 (Lapislazuli, NR? Vel. auch den Text zu 
39322. Berlin 8288. 2377. 2418 (Bronze). Ein Unikum 
ist anscheinend eine Fayencefigur der stehenden Mut 
die dem auf ihrem linken Arm liegenden Gétterkinde 
die Brust gibt 


Aus dem MR, das uns so wenig Tempelreliefs 
hinterlassen hat, kenne ich kein Beispiel. Zahlreich 
sind die aus dem NR, so LD, Il, 120¢ und 122) 
Haremhab). LD, 111, 131/ (Sethos 1.). LD, LIL, 1506, 
177/, a, 218¢ und Mariette, Abydos, 1, Taf. 25 (Ramses 
Il). LD, ILL, 253e (Scheschonk I). LD, ILI, 257: 
Osorkon). Eine Ausnahme bildet das schéne Relief 
im Abydostempel Sethos I., Capart, Temple d Abydos, 
Taf. 14, in dem der grosse Kiinstler die Stillende, leicht 
vorniibergebeugt, fiirsorglich auf einen Thron gesetzt 


hat 
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liche Amme schon lange aus dem Relief 
Berlin 13466 bekannt®*. Das Princetoner 
Relief lehrt ihn uns jetzt auch fiir die den 
Koénigsknaben stillende Géttin am Ende 
der 6. Dynastie kennen. Es scheint nicht 
unmdglich, dass dieser naturnahe Typus, 
der in der Spiitzeit und bis in die Zeit der 
Rémerherrschaft hinein zu der Darstel- 
lung der ‘“‘Gottesmutter” Isis geworden 
ist, die SchOpfung eines Kiinstlers ist, der 
unter dem als Kind zur Herrschaft ge- 
langenden Kénig Phiops I]. um 2300 y. 
Chr. gelebt hat®’. 


AEGYPTOLOGISCHES INSTITUT 
HEIDELBERG 


Ausnahmsweise erscheint auch der jugendliche 
Konig so. Vel. LD, IV, 2c' (aus dem grossen Karnak 
tempel), wo die Gittin imn.t zu dem Kdénigsknaben 
Philippus Arrhidaeus) auf ihrem Schosse sagt: ‘* Mein 
Sohn Philippus, sauge von meiner Milch!" 


*8In der Rundplastik kennen wir ihn, allerdings 
nur in Resten, aus einer lebensgrossen Sitzstatue der 
Amme der Kénigin Hatschepsut aus Sandstein, deren 
Bruchstiicke die Expedition des Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in den Triimmern des Tempels von Dér-el 
Bahari (also wieder in einem kéniglichen Totentem- 
pel!) gefunden hat. Vgl. Winlocks Bericht im Bulletin 
vom Mirz 1932 (‘The Egyptian Expedition 1930 
31 S. 5f. mit Abb. 6. Man erkennt nur noch, dass 
die Amme dem aufrecht auf ihrem Schoss sitzenden 
Kinde die linke Brust reichte. Winlock spricht von 
einem “‘miniature adult King’’—es sind also wohl 
Reste des Kénigsschurzes (in der Photographie kaum 
erkennbar) erhalten. Seine Fiisse liess der jugendliche 
Herrscher—ihnlich wie die Prinzen im Schoss des 
Erziehers (z.B. JE A, XIV, 84 u. Taf. 12)—auf einem 
kleinen Extrasockel ruhen, der mit den “9 Bogen” 
verziert war 


* Berlin 13466 gehiért an das Ende des AR, wenn 
nicht in den Beginn der ersten Zwischenzeit, und die 
Darstellung der Amme auf ihm kann sehr wohl durch 
ein Phiops-Relief beeinflusst sein Ubrigens findet sich 
dort der ungeschickte Zug, dass das Kind, dem die 
Brust hingehalten wird, nicht trinkend, sondern—als 
wiire es die eingefiigte Hieroglyphe—mit dem Finger 
am Munde dargestellt ist! 

Was es mit der vielfach behaupteten Beeinflussung 
der christlichen Madonnendarstellungen durch die 
iigyptischen Isis-Horus-Bilder fiir eine Bewandtnis 
hat, kann ich nicht feststellen. Die iltesten bekannten 
Madonnenbilder sind jedenfalls verhiltnismissig spit 
und ohne erkennbare Verbindung mit Agypten. Das 
Gemiilde einer stillenden Maria aus einer Ménchszelle 
beim Jeremiaskloster von Sakkara (6. Jahrhundert!) 
ist bei Quibell, The Monastery of Apa Jeremias (1912) 
Taf. 22 JEA, XXI, Taf. 4, abgebildet. Hier ist das 
Kind bekleidet, umfasst mit beiden Hindchen das 
linke Handgelenk der Mutter und trinkt von ihrer 
rechten Brust 
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NEW LIGHT FROM PERSEPOLIS' 


RICHARD T. HALLOCK 


HE Elamite language is a stepchild 

in the field of cuneiform studies. A 

century ago Rawlinson’s publica- 
tion of the Behistun Inscription of Darius 
I provided a starting point for the study 
of Elamite as well as Akkadian. Since 
then the study of Akkadian has greatly 
flourished. Abundant texts from various 
periods have become available, and many 
fine scholars have labored to interpret 
them. With Elamite the story is very dif- 
ferent. The texts which have been dis- 
covered have been, on the whole, sparse, 
ill preserved, and chronologically scat- 
tered. Also, it seems fair to say, they have 
attracted very little attention from first- 
class scholars. The result is that our un- 
derstanding of the language has not in- 
creased very significantly since Norris’ 
study in 1855. The very fundamentals of 
the linguistic structure are still open to 
argument. 

In these circumstances Cameron’s re- 
cent publication of the Persepolis Treas- 
ury tablets is an event of considerable in- 
terest. Ranging from the thirty-second 
year of Darius I to the fifth year of Ar- 
taxerxes I, these texts are fairly well con- 
centrated in time, and many of them are 
well preserved. All are in the Elamite lan- 
guage excepting one written in Akkadian, 
which was presumably not produced at 
Persepolis. They are strictly of an eco- 
nomic-administrative character, detailing 
wage payments to workers employed by 
the state. A special economic interest at- 

A review of George G. Cameron, Persepolis Treas- 


ury Tablets (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948 


Edwin Norris, ‘“The Scythic Version of the Behis- 
tun Lnsecription,”’ JRAS, XV (1855), 1-213 
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taches to the fact that they document the 
rise of a money economy; amounts owed 
are calculated in coined silver, although 
the actual payment is usually made, 
wholly or partly, in kind. Despite their re- 
stricted nature, the texts supply informa- 
tion on a variety of subjects. 

Cameron’s publication is in many ways 
a model of its kind. In addition to giving a 
thorough linguistic treatment of the texts, 
he places them in their historical context 
and explores various avenues of interest. 
Of particular value is his work on the 
wealth of OP (= Old Persian) loan-words, 
which provide a considerable increment to 
the known OP vocabulary. 

In the preparation of his volume he 
made some use of the Persepolis Fortifica- 
tion tablets, a much larger body of ma- 
terial from a slightly earlier period, dating 
from the fourteenth to the twenty-eighth 
years of Darius I. The chief defect of his 
work is that he did not make more use of 
the Fortification texts. Whether it is fair 
to reproach him for this is another ques- 
tion. Because of their great number and 
because they are difficult to clean, it 
would have taken him years of labor to 
gain a full familiarity with these texts 
and would have long delayed the publica- 
tion of his volume. My own translitera- 
tions of Fortification texts (then, in any 
case, much less extensive than now) were 
unfortunately not available to him, be- 
cause of my absence during the war, until 
his volume was in page proof. 

Cameron (p. 1) states that the Fortifi- 
cation texts “were of inestimable value” 
for the interpretation of the Treasury 
tablets, but he then goes on to say: “From 
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the standpoint of the significance of their 
content, however, they yield considerably 
to the Treasury records.”’ This I cannot 
concede. The Fortification texts are not 
only far more numerous but also more 
varied. As to numbers, Cameron presents 
114 Treasury tablets, some of which are 
ill preserved; by contrast, I have trans- 
literated more than 1,400 Fortification 
texts, nearly all of which are complete, 
and there still remain some hundreds of 
complete texts to be dealt with, along 
with an unguessable number of incom- 
plete, but usable, fragments. Like the 
Treasury texts, their nature is economic- 
administrative. In addition to wage pay- 
ments to state employees, they deal with 
the provisioning of travelers’ and with the 
transportation of commodities‘ and in- 
clude many large account tablets, usually 
broken and incomplete, which still await 
study. It is true that the proportion of 
really informative texts is much lower 
among the Fortification tablets than 
among the Treasury tablets; but I believe 
that the actual number is much higher. I 
also believe that the many hundreds of 
run-of-the-mill texts offer a point here 
and a point there which can be painstak- 
ingly fitted together to yield important 
information. Consequently I have no 
doubt that, when all the returns are in, 
the Fortification tablets will be found to 
be of far greater value than the Treasury 
tablets. 

My own competence to discuss Camer- 
on’s volume depends mainly on the in- 
formation which I have gained from the 
Fortification texts. I should say that the 
process of digesting this information is as 
yet quite incomplete. But I feel that the 
most useful contribution which I can 
make in the present article is to correct 


? See below, pp. 247-48 


‘Cf., e.g., Fort. 9260, below, n. 7. 
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and supplement Cameron’s conclusions 
on the basis of my knowledge of the Forti- 
fication texts. An incidental purpose will 
be to give some indication of how much 
value the Fortification material has and 
wherein it lies. 

As a result of this approach to the sub- 
ject, what I have to say will unfortu- 
nately sound more critical than I intend. 
Therefore, I here state my opinion that 
Cameron has given us a bold and com- 
prehensive pioneer work that deserves 
applause, not deprecation. I have learned 
much from it and feel very grateful to the 
author. 


rHE PHOTOGRAPHIC METHOD 


A new method of photographing tablets 
after coating them with ammonium chlo- 
ride vapor was used in producing most of 
the plates in the volume and is enthusi- 
astically indorsed by the author on pages 
viii f. Certainly it is better than any pre- 
vious method. It may potentially justify 
all the author’s encomiums. I believe it 
will in fact justify most of them. But un- 
fortunately the tablet photographs pre- 
sented here fall far short of doing that. 
They are more than adequate for purposes 
of illustration. But instead of being su- 
perior to a good hand copy, as claimed, 
they are much inferior. On most of the 
tablets there is at least one sign which the 
photographs do not adequately represent. 
In the case of some tablets there are many 
signs either missing completely or so bad- 
ly distorted as to be unrecognizable. 

Let us examine No. 12, transliterated 
on page 102, with photographs on Plate 
VII. In line 2 the sign read d&, as it ap- 
pears in the photographs, lacks one hori- 
zontal wedge. In line 3 the sign read ‘7! 
looks like a clear 8. In lines 3 and 4 the 
signs read su lack one vertical wedge. In 
line 6 the final na is almost completely 
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missing. In line 13 there is no trace of the 
sign read bfe]. In line 16 the sign read su 
lacks two horizontal wedges. In line 17 
the final ba is incomplete. Conversely, in 
line 21 the sign read ba(!) looks perfectly 
clear and gives no basis for the exclama- 
tion point. In line 24 the kar sign lacks a 
horizontal wedge. In line 25 the final da is 
incomplete. I do not suggest that any of 
these signs have been wrongly trans- 
literated. I do suggest that it would be 
impossible to make an accurate trans- 
literation from the photographs alone. 

This fault could have been avoided, I 
believe, if the author had scrutinized the 
photographs more carefully and required 
additional ones where necessary. Other 
faults are inherent in the system and 
hence more difficult to avoid. In the case 
of irregularly shaped tablets one faces 
the vexatious necessity of going back and 
forth from one photograph to another in 
reading a single line. Where the writing 
runs over the edge, we are sometimes 
presented with a photograph of an end on 
which there are many lines running in all 
directions. I do not believe the reader 
should be required to turn the book upside 
down (or stand on his head) in order to 
follow the text. 


THE “DIVINE CEREMONY” 

Cameron (pp. 4-9) has much to say 
about the religious significance of the 
tablets, which demonstrate the existence 
of the haoma cult and the activity of Ma- 
gians and watchers of the sacred fire at 
Persepolis in the early Achaemenid pe- 
nod. It is noteworthy that most of his 
evidence comes from the Fortification 
texts rather than the Treasury texts. 

One type of text records the payment 
of a Magian for the performance of some 
religious duty. I shall cite one of these, as 


I have serious objections to Cameron’s 
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interpretation of it. Fort. 6663:1—9 reads 
as follows (my transliteration, made in- 
dependently, differs slightly from his): 
12 |mar-r|i-is “*aRrStini** kur-min ™bar- 
ni-1s-sa-na ™kur-ga hi-Se ™ma-ku-1s “la-an 
li-ri-ra > mar-sa-ts-kas da-u-sd-um “la-an- 
na du-is-da. This Cameron (p. 7) trans- 
lates: “Twelve jars (of) wine (which) 
Kurka the Magian (in) the divine cere- 
mony(?), the libation-giver in the divine 
ceremony(?) in (the place) Marsashka, 
has received by the hand of Parnizza.”’ 
He assumes here that da-u-Sd-um is the 
direct object of the nomen agentis li-ri-ra 
and translates “‘libation-giver.”’ This is 
inherently improbable, because normally 
the object 
nomen 


iminediately precedes the 
agentis, as, for instance, in 


SSGESTIN'** ku-ti-ra,® “‘wine-carrier,”’ 


whereas da-u-Sd-um not only follows 
li-ri-ra but is separated from it by a place 
name. Actually the object of li-ri-ra is the 
preceding “la-an. It is worth noting that 
the phrases “la-an li-ri-ra and da-u-Sd-um 
‘/a-an-na occur separately (the former in 
Fort. 7139, the latter in Fort. 2014, 3503, 
3992, 10693), a fact of which Cameron 
was presumably unaware. Furthermore, 
Cameron has no justification for deriving 
li-ri-ra from the root l7.7 To do so, it would 
be necessary to explain the rz, and this 
Cameron does not attempt. Presumably 


‘In my transliterations the raised © indicates the 
double horizontal wedge (identical with the nav sign 
commonly used in all the Persepolis texts for the male 
determinative 

* E.g., Fort. 6415:1, cited by Cameron on p. 100 

’? Li, in any event, is unlikely to mean ‘“‘to give 
despite the equation with OP adada and Akk. iddinnu 
which Cameron (p. 96) finds in DNb 1-2. In the case 
of dunu, ‘to give,’ the recipients are usually designat 
ed, as we should expect, and the recapitulating ap 
“to them,” or Ai, “‘to him,’’ precedes the verbal form 
this is not the case with /;, various forms of which oc 
cur frequently in the Fortification texts. I would sug 
gest that Ji means ‘‘to deliver.”’ This meaning seems 
to be called for by such occurrences as that in Fort 
9260: ‘zi.'pa‘4s hi ™da-pir-uk-ba-ma a-ak ™iu-ma-ia li 
ié-ni (complete text), “This flour let Dapirukbama 


> 


and Umaia deliver(’).” 
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li-ri-ra derives from a root lirit. Another 
form from this root is li-ri-ma-nu, which 
occurs in the passage Fort. 8328:3-7: 
™ha-ri-ma du-&dé *la-an »~ har-bu-ts li-ri- 


ma-nu “sunki-na gal-ma hi du-na-qa, 
“Harima received (12 measures of wine); 
for performing(?)* the lan at (the place) 
Harbu’ it was given to him by'® the king 
as wage.” 

Fort. 6663:1-9, 


transliterated above, I would translate: 


Returning now to 


“12 measures (of) wine by the hand of 
Parnizza Kurka, his name, a Magian, the 
lan performer(?) at Marsashka, has re- 
ceived (for) the libation of the lan.”’ 


NUMERALS 
In chapter iv (pp. 37-39), discussing 


weights and systems of enumeration 


Cameron might have mentioned the 
writing of the ordinary numerals, which 
differs at some points from the Babyloni- 
an.'' The numbers 1-30 are the same, ex- 
cept for the number 9, which, instead of 
nine vertical wedges in three rows of 
three, has only three vertical wedges, one 
above the other."* The numbers 40 and 50, 
formed with three horizontal wedges plus 
one and two slanting wedges, apparently 
derive from the Babylonian signs for 40 
and 50 ga (dry measure), omitting the 
vertical wedge of the latter. The number 
60 is represented by the sign MA: possibly 
ma is the Elamite word for 60."° The nu- 
merals 70, 80, and 90 are represented by a 
vertical wedge in ligature with one, two, 
* 1 assume the ending -ma-nu is a variant of 
na, the usual ending of the nomen actionis 


*Or “in Arabia’’? Cf har-ba-ia-ip, ‘‘Arabians 
DB §6 

®-na is used to express the agent of a passive verb 
also in Fort. 784:3f 
“by SisSauis as wage (a quantity of flour) was re 
ceived,’’ and in the closely similar text Fort. 5145 


mgi-18-8d-u-is-na gal-ma du-qa 


'! He does mention the numerals briefly on p. 70 

‘2 The use of this form of the sign for 9 is also at- 
tested for the late Akkadian writing; cf. Strassmaier, 
Al phabetis« hes Verzeichnias, p 1141, No. 505 
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and three slanting wedges. In his sign list 
Cameron (p. 77, No. 97) gives ‘ 
the “ideographic’”’ value of the vertical 
wedge; actually it has that value only in 
the above ligatures. The numbers 100 and 
1,000 are represented, respectively, by Mr 
and &1, as in Akkadian. A new discovery 
from the Fortification texts is that the p1 
sign represents 10,000, a usage peculiar to 
Elamite. This meaning cannot be clearly 
proved for it, since the totals in which it 


‘sixty”’ as 


occurs'* can in no instance be checked. 
But since it is of a higher order than 5&1, 
and since &S1 is often preceded by the num- 
bers 1-9, never by a higher number, it 
can hardly be doubted that pr = 10,000. 
Evidently the Elamites interpreted the 
pI sign itself as representing “10 &S1”’ or 
“10 & 10 Me.” 

Cameron (p. 38) lists the following 
words for fractions: pir-nu-ba (and vari- 


ants) = 1/2, S-78-mas (and variant) = 
1/3, sa-d&-mas (and variants) = 1/4, dé- 
du-mas = 1/8, nu-ma-u-mas = 1/9, da- 


na-kaS = 1/8 shekel. He finds satisfac- 
tory OP etymologies for all except pir-nu- 
ba. As it happens, pir-nu-ba is the only one 
of them which occurs in the Fortification 
texts,” a fact which casts further doubt on 
the possibility of an OP etymology for it, 
since no other expressions for fractions in 
the Fortification texts appear to derive 
from OP. 

Cameron (pp. 38 f.) mentions a second 
method of expressing fractions, by means 
of a number followed by ir-ma-ki, indi- 
cating a fraction in which 1 is the numera- 
tor and the number given is the de- 

/ 


nominator (thus 4 ir-ma-ki = 1/4). He 


So Poebel, AJSL, LVI (1939), 302, n. 2. Profes- 
sor Gelb suggests to me that this usage might result 
from ma as abbreviation for ma.na ( = 60 shekels); cf 
Deimel, SL 342, 22 

“E.g., Fort. 6445:1f.: 1 pr 2&1 7 me Se.par* 
12,700 (measures of) grain."’ 
Fort. 8950:10 f. provides an additional variant 


pir-nu-t0-ba 
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interprets tr-ma-ki as meaning “‘in it, one”’ 
in Elamite. This interpretation fits the 
usage so well that it is probably correct. 
Nevertheless, the fact that ir normally 
means “him,” not “it,” creates a diffi- 
culty, as Cameron notes. Another difficul- 
ty is offered by the variant kur-ma-ki in 
No. 39:20. In one place (pp. 38 f., n. 25) 
Cameron remarks that this “instantly 
connects the word as used in these texts 
with ki-tr-ma-ka,, meaning ‘whole.’ ”’ 
How this would help is not apparent. On 
the other hand, in his notes to No. 39 he 
says: “What appeared to be clearly 
2») kur-ma-ki in line 20 is_ probably 
2 ir-ma-ki.”” 

Fort. 1525, 5676, and 9917 show that 
kur-ma-ki means the same as ir-ma-ki. In 
these texts various numbers of men re- 
ceive 1 Qa 20 kur-ma-ki of flour. The totals 
show that this must mean / 1/2 Qa. 20 
kur-ma-ki is to be interpreted as 1/20 of a 
BAR (= 10 qa), or 1/2 Qa. 20 ir-ma-ki is 
used a number of times in the Fortifica- 
tion texts in the same way. From this we 
can see that in Cameron’s No. 39:20, where 
the meaning 1/2 shekel is expected, 20 
kur-ma-ki is mathematically correct, ex- 
pressing 1/20 karsha = 1/2 shekel. 

This application of the fraction, not to 
the immediately preceding unit, but to 
the next higher unit, is worth dwelling 
upon. It means that for the Elamites the 
basic unit of dry measure is the BAR™—of 
liquid measure, the marris, which also 
equals 10 Qa. This is shown also by the 
fact that when the unit is unexpressed the 
BAR (or marrts) is implied. Thus in Fort. 
3089: 1: 
5 QA, as is shown by the sum of the indi- 


15 (space) 56 QA means /5 BAR 


155 workers re- 
ceive 1 Qa each. Evidently the Elamites 
regarded the @a itself as a fraction = 


vidual apportionments 


1/10. It is interesting to note the expres- 


sion of 31/3 marrig as 3 mar-ri-is 3 Qa 


a-ak 30 ir-ma-‘ki(!)' (Fort. 2039:2 f.), 
that is, 3 units + 3/10 + 1/30. 

An additional variant of ir-ma-ki is 
ir-ma-ak-ki, found in Fort. 216, 4481, 
5978. Variants of kur-ma-ki are kur-ki 
(Fort. 5360, 7236, 10292) and kur (35 
texts). These would seem to be simple ab- 
breviations. At any rate, they have the 
same meaning. All these expressions are 
preceded in the great majority of cases by 
the number 20, thus expressing 1/20 BAR 
(or marris) = 1/2 Qa. The most frequent 
means of expressing 1/2 Qa, however, is 
by fan-Qa, which evidently has nothing 
to do with these expressions. With its 
variants (fan and, rarely, fan'“*) it oc- 
curs in 83 texts. Half the time it is pre- 
ceded by the number 1, half the time by 
nothing, with no difference in meaning. 


THE NATIVE ELAMITE MONTH NAMES 


The month names used in the Treasury 
texts are exclusively the Elamite versions 
of the OP series. In the Fortification texts, 
also, they appear in the great majority of 
cases. The names and the order of these 
months are now established beyond any 
possible cavil. 

As Cameron (p. 41, and see n. 4) men- 
tions, the Fortification texts occasionally 
make use of what are presumably native 
Elamite month names. It is now possible 
to establish the names and the order of 


* Also written “sar, paris, “panite, ga BAR, 
GI 


Gis 


Cameron 
p. 70, n. 6), giving no reference, suggests that 


SQA. BAR, QA .BAR™*, and Qa. BAR“ 
S159, nar“« may be Akk. kiskibirru, ‘“‘coriander.’’ In 
the eight occurrences of it which I have (plus twenty- 
two occurrences of the other variants with ga), it is 
not a commodity, but the dry measure. Thus Fort 
11455:1f. has: ¢ mE 75 ‘S15’, paride Glog, ide 
That the forms with @a 
represent 10 ga, just like the variants without qa, is 
shown by Fort. 10779:1 f.: 3 ea. par 3 Qa zi. paite 
‘3.3 measures (of) flour,”’ since this total is verified 
by the sum of the subtotals which follow. As it is un- 
likely that the Elamites would use the writing 


“675 measures (of) dates 


GISo,4 paride for both a measure and a commodity, 
Cameron's suggestion is probably incorrect 
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these, with the exception of the third 
month. They are as follows: 
7 


1. gi-tk-li-na ma-an-Sd-tr-ki 


2. za-ir-pa-ki-um 8. la-an-gi-ul"® 
3. 7! 9. Si-ba-ri 
4. hal-la-me 10. Se-tr-mi 


20 


5. st-ul-la-tam,"® ~— 11. ku-ut-ma-ma 
6. hal-li-li-ut 12. d3-Se-tus-tk-pi 


For reasons of space I choose one form 
of each and omit the many variants. For 
the same reasons I must defer the full 
proof and here merely sketch it briefly. 
The relative positions of the months 1, 2, 
and 6-12 are each established by at least 
three texts which present two or more 
month names in sequence. The relative 
positions of the months 4 and 5 are each 
established by one text. The absolute posi- 
tion of the months is proved mainly by 
Fort. 6367:10—-13: 
ku-tS = *<rru) 6 
ga-na, “the months Se-ir-mu through 
shifted(?) d&-Se-tuy-pi-tk.”’ The text states 
(ll. 5f.) that this is a four-month period, 
which it can be only if it includes an inter- 
calary month. The text is dated to 
Darius 22 (500 B.c.), which had an inter- 


calated twelfth month.” We conclude that 


‘ypu Se-27-mu-na 


d&-Se-tuy-pi-tk be-ip-ti- 


v The month ra-hal*#e mentioned by Cameron, /oc 
cit., may belong here. But we need proof that it really 
belongs to this series of months. There are other possi- 
bilities for the third month. The only one which occurs 
more than once is ha-da-ir (Fort. 8199 and 8840) 

‘* T assume this is identical with s#/-l1(?)-tams-ra(! 
The only text which indicates the position of this 
month in the series gives it in the latter form. Cam- 
eron, loc. cit., connects si-ul-la-tam, with the month 
name zi-/i-li-ti/tum, used in Susa texts more than a 
millennium earlier. Since no other names in our list 
appear to derive from the early month names, this 
connection becomes highly doubtful 

» The form la-gi-ul cited by Cameron, loc. cit., is 
one of a number of variants 

2 Cameron, loc. cit., gives this in the form ku-uf- 
ma, with two references. He now informs me by letter 
that Fort. 7859 has s£u-ult-ma-na, Fort. 1709 ku-ut- 
ma'-ma-na. In his second reference he had assumed a 
dittography; but my ten additional references, all 
with -ma-ma, show that it is his first reference which 
is defective 

Richard A. Parker and Waldo H. Dubberstein, 
Babylonian Chronology (Chicago University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942), pp. 5 and 7 


a-Se-tu,-pi-tk (a variant of d3-8e-tuy-ik-pi) 
is the twelfth month, here denoted as 
intercalary by be-ip-ti-qa.” 

THE VERB 

On the interpretation of Elamite verbs 
Cameron says that “‘the utmost caution 
is necessary” (p. 47), and one may well 
underline these words. The subject is, 
however, by no means so wide open as 
Cameron seems to imply. Elamite has a 
very limited number of finite verbal forms. 
Each form must, therefore, serve a wide 
variety of purposes, and only the context 
can determine which purpose is involved 
in a given case. When the context is ade- 
quate, we can accurately translate a ver- 
bal form and thus determine one of its 
various possible meanings. There is little 
difficulty in that. The difficulty comes in 
when we seek for a unifying concept to 
cover all the different meanings of the 
form. Cameron says that, in translating, 
“the best we can do is to assign to a spe- 
cific form that meaning which seems to 
be most applicable in all its contexts’’; but 
no one meaning can be expected to fit all 
contexts. 

In Cameron’s opinion, “‘the Elamite 
verb... Was oriented passivally,”’ and 
the form du-is, for instance, can mean 
either “‘he (they) received” or “‘it was re- 
ceived by him (them).’’ I cannot follow 
him here. It seems to me that the Elamite 
language made a clear distinction between 
active and passive. The meaning “‘it was 
received” must necessarily be expressed 
by a different form and is, in fact, so ex- 

2 Be-ip-ti-ga apparently means something like 
“shifted."’ It occurs after the Elamite twelfth month 
in two other texts (Fort. 2736 and 6551), both also 
dated to Darius 22. In addition, it follows the month 
ha-na-ma-ga (the tenth OP month) in two texts (Fort 
4843 and 6871) dated to Darius 19 (503 s.c.), which 
had an intercalated sixth month (cf. n. 21, above) 
Evidently it could refer not only to the intercalated 
month itself but also to any of the months after an in- 
tercalated sixth month. Bepti, a reduplication of the 


root beti, occurs in the meaning ‘‘to revolt’ (‘‘to shift 
allegiance}"’’), e.g., DB § 11 
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pressed, e.g., in Fort. 784:3 f.: ™st-18-Sd- 
u-is-na gal-ma du-qa, “by SisSayiS as 
wage it was received.’ Cf. also Fort. 
6754:°°16: sa-ap ™sunki-ik-qa-mar Se-ra- 
ga, “as by the king it was ordered,” and 
note the clear contrast between the pas- 
sive Se-ra-ga and the active forms Se-ra- 
is-8d (1. 4) and Se-ra-7i-da (1. 12). The 
concept of passival orientation does not 
seem to be helpful. ; 

On the other hand, Cameron’s idea 
that the Elamite verbal forms express as- 
pect rather than tense seems very helpful. 
The form du-man-ra appears to be dura- 
tive, as he suggests. But he goes on to 
speak of it as “corresponding somewhat to 
our ‘present tense.’”’ It would seem 
theoretically more satisfactory to regard 
it as not being tied down to any tense 
but expressing duration in past, present, 
or future. Likewise du-is, expressing com- 
pleted action, would express it in any 
tense, not just in the past, as he seems to 
imply. Tense, then, would inhere in the 
context, not in the form. 

The form du-is-da often interchanges 
with du-is, as Cameron states, without 
any apparent difference in meaning. But a 
study of a large number of Fortification 
texts shows that there is a difference. The 
texts show a sort of polarity between 
du-is-da (and du-nu-is-da, the correspond- 
ing form of dunu, “to give’’) and the form 
du-sd. Where a text states, simply, “the 
workmen received,” the verb is du-t3-da.** 
But where it states: ‘“N received; he gave 
to the workmen,”’ the first verb is du-&d, 
the second du-nu-is-da.” Many exceptions 
exist; but the pattern has strong statisti- 
cal support. The occurrences of du-7s, on 


Transliterated and translated by Cameron, 
JNES, 1 (1942), 216 


‘E.g., Fort. 2780:1ff.: 4 me 821/2 Se.parits 
kur-min ™mi-tur-na-na ™kur-taé gal-ma-ki-ip > te-in- 
uk-ku . gal-ma du-ii-da, “482 1/2 (measures of) 
grain by the hand of Miturna the workmen receiving 
wages at Tenukku 


as wages received.”’ 
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the other hand, do not yield any clear pat- 
tern. We conclude that, in their above oc- 
currences, du-8dé represents an action com- 
plete in itself, but calling for a further ac- 
tion; du-iS-da/du-nu-is-da represents a 
complete and final action; while du-is 
represents a completed action undifferen- 
tiated as to finality. It must be empha- 
sized that this interpretation of the forms 
applies only in the contexts referred to. In 
other contexts the forms may serve a dif- 
ferent purpose. Thus in DB the ending 
-$da (or the variant -Si) invariably oc- 
curs in relative clauses, and I am unable 
to explain what connection there is be- 
tween this usage and the usage in the 
Fortification texts. 


WORD STUDIES 


na-an-KI.MIN 

Letters normally commence with the 
formula Y N ft-ru-is Y NN na-an-K1.MIN, 
which Cameron translates: “(To) N 
speak, NN says,” though he (pp. 47 f.) is 
unable to find a satisfactory explanation 
of the form na-an-K1.M1IN. Evidently na-an 
is the verbal root meaning “to say’’; but 
the interpretation of KI.MIN is a problem. 
For “he says’’ we should expect the form 
na-an-ri, Which occurs frequently in other 
contexts. I am not able to solve the prob- 
lem; but I can present additional evidence 
and offer certain suggestions. 

KI.MIN is commonly used in Elamite, as 
in Akkadian, in the meaning “ditto,” re- 
ferring to a word or element written di- 
rectly above it. In Elamite it can also be 
used to indicate repetition of an immedi- 
ately preceding element. This usage is 
proved by the writing ha-be-ha-be of a 
word usually written ab-be-KI.MIN, with 

* E.g., Fort. 7869:1 ff 


maz-za-ak-qa-ra-‘na' “ra-sa-ma-da du-id ™kur-tai 


} ME 88S SE.BAR'* Lur-min 


za-ak-za-ku-na ap du-nu-ii-da, “488 (measures of 
grain by the hand of Azzakkara Rasamada received 
the workmen of (the place) Zakzaku, to them he 
gave.”’ 
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the variant ha-be-K1.min.% And thus my 
suggestion, mentioned by Cameron (p. 48, 
n. 9), that the domestic fowl ba-is-K1.MiINn™ 
is to be interpreted as ba-is-ba-is and 
equated with Akk. 
strong support. 
There are certain other forms in which, 
as iN nda-@n-KI.MIN, KI.MIN is added to a 
verbal root. One of these is 8a-ap-KI.MIN, 


paspasu— receives 


which evidently derives from the root 
sapi, meaning “to copy,” “to translate,” 
or, possibly, ‘‘to read.’’ This verb occurs 
in Fort. 7903:3-5: 
™lup-pi-me sa-pi-man-ba, ‘Persian youths 


™pu-hu ™bar-sin -be 


(who) are copying(?) inscription(s).’’ The 
form sa-pi-i§ occurs in DB § 70, also con- 
nected with an inscription. Sa-@p-K1.MIN 
has five occurrences in the Fortification 
texts. We cite Fort. 2934:4-10: hal-mi 
™b|a-q|a-gi-ia-na-ma 8a-ap-KI.MIN hu- 
be-ma ap-pa ™man-za-na-na-si ku-is(!), 
“according to the sealed document of 
Bakagija, according to that copy(?) which 
Manzananasi carried.” 

Another such form is méd&-si-KI.MIN, 
deriving from mds-st, “‘to cut off, appor- 
tion.”’ It occurs in four Fortification texts. 
Fort. 5306 begins (Il. 1-3): 3 51 Se.BparR'“* 
8/ar-mu mds-si-ga Sd-ak-ki-mi, ‘3,000 
(measures of) grain, . . . apportioned (as) 
equivalent,”” and ends (Il. 7-9): médé-si- 
KI.MIN be-ul 21-na be-ul 22-na du-qa, ‘“‘the 
apportionment (for) the 2lst year was 
received (in) the 22d year.” 

In the same category is the form 


% Fort. 3652:1f.: 3 Bar ha-be-ha—he’ Se. BaRs-na 


“3 measures of grain.’ Fort. 9767:1f.: 12 ha-be- 
KI.MIN ‘Se. BaR'e-na, “12 (measures), of grain.’ 

ha-be-k1.M1N Occurs in Fort. 2611:2, ab-be-K1.mMIN 
in 10 texts, generally with similar context. An appar- 
ent plural form occurs in Fort. 9528:1 f.: 65 ab-be-beit« 
(measures), of grain 
Incidentally, Se.nar« doubtless represents a specific 
kind of grain. Not knowing what grain it is, I follow 
Cameron in translating it simply ‘‘grain."’ It is by far 
the most common commodity mentioned in the Forti- 
fication texts 


Se. BAR’ ide-na, “65 


* Fort. 8510 gives in |. 1: 432 nvuide | “birds’’), 
followed by subtotals of various kinds of birds, in- 
cluding (1. 3) 14 ba-is-x1.min. The word occurs also 
in twelve other texts 


hu-ud-du-k1.M1IN, which, with its variant 
hu-ud-K1.MIN, occurs in 15 Fortification 
texts. Although its meaning is obscure, it 
appears to derive from the verb hudda 
(or huttz), “‘to make, do,”’ and in the texts 
is frequently accompanied by forms of 
that verb, as, e.g., in Fort. 6874:8-10: 
hu-ud-du-K1.MIN ™sunki-na_ hu-ut-tas-ni, 
“the ...of the king let him do (per- 
form?).” 

The three forms just cited all serve as 
nouns, and it is apparent that KI.MIN 
somehow functions as a nominalizing ele- 
ment. We can conclude that na-an-K1.MIN 
also is a substantive and that Y NN na-an- 
KI.MIN means, literally, “NN (does) the 
saying,” or “NN (makes this) statement.” 
But the reading of KI.MIN remains in 
doubt. It is perhaps possible that in these 
forms, as in ab-be-Ki.mIN and (pre- 
sumably) ba-is-KI.MIN, KI.MIN indicates 
repetition of the preceding element; but | 
know of no other evidence that Elamite 
formed a verbal noun by reduplication of 
the verbal root. It is also possible that 
KI.MIN had a phonetic value in these com- 
binations. Its occurrence in the personal 
name ™/?-KI.MIN-ga-ap*> seems to indicate 
that Ki.MIN did have a phonetic value. 
But what the phonetic value would be is 
not apparent. 

It may, finally, be mentioned that two 
letters in which there are two addressors 
replace na-an-KI.MIN With na-an-be.*® The 
latter form and the form ab-be-be'“* (see n. 
26) seem to indicate that KI.MIN is a singu- 
lar ending corresponding to the plural end- 
ing -be. But it seems impossible, on the basis 


‘Fort. 3026:4. The only other combination in 
which ki.mIn appears is si-ib-ba-x1.m1Nn, with a single 
occurrence in Fort. 5243:6 f 

2° Fort. 508:1 ff. and 1263:1 ff. both read: Y ax- 


i-t t ma-man-nu-t-is a-ak | kdn-za- 


le-du tue-ru-il 
za na-an-be. On the other hand, note Fort. 8988: 2-4 
’ du-da-id-ia a“ak' = ak-qa-ia-ke na-an-KI.MIN (ak-qa- 
ia-se, not a personal name, means something like ‘‘his 


associate” 
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of the existing evidence, to draw any firm 
conclusion on this point. 


si.si-du 

Another puzzle is the form si.si-du 
which occurs frequently in Treasury and 
Fortification letters, where the context 
seems to demand the imperative “give!” 
In spite of all Cameron’s doubts (p. 48), 
to which I could add some of my own, this 
is certainly best taken as representing the 
form dunué, si.si being a Sumerogram 
and du a phonetic determinative. This is 
presumably what Cameron had in mind 
in an earlier explanation: ‘‘the verb 
si.si-du (second person) is probably some 
form of duni (sit = Akkadian naddnu).’’*° 
Such an interpretation now receives 
strong support from the occurrence of 
si.si followed by a fully written form of 
the verb dunu in two Fortification texts 
(not letters). Fort. 2183:5-9 has 
i ‘munus'®*... hu-pir-ri_ si.si-du-nu-78, 
“] woman ..., to her he gave.” Fort. 
8982:13-16 has 1 a li-gi 1 EL(!)-pi... 
™na-a(!)-Sd-a(!)-ia si.si-du-nu-ik, “1. . 


aie 
that these writings are strange and un- 


paralleled in Elamite, I believe they can 
be explained only as double writings, logo- 
graphic and phonetic, of the two verbal 
forms. They leave little doubt that si.si = 
dunu. That si.si-du represents an impera- 
tive form is less certain. It might possibly 
be precative. 

Certain Fortification letters replace 
si.si-du with ud-du,*' ud-du-da,® and 
i-du,** forms which would seem to have 
some connection with si.si-du. I do not 
know how to explain them, either as 
logographic or as phonetic writings. 

JNES, I (1942), 217, note to 1. 8 

Fort. 817:3-6: 20 aestin“* mar-ri-ié ™su(?)-ri- 
iz-za hi-ke ud-du, ‘‘20 measures of wine (to the man) 
named Surizza give(?).’’ Also Fort. 794 and 4030 

Fort. 2163. 


* Fort. 2666. 


kur-min 

In connection with the phrase kur-min 
™N-na, “by the hand of N,” which is 
used to indicate the person by whom an 
expenditure is made, Cameron (pp. 48 f.) 
states that it alternates in the Treasury 
texts with the phrase “from the Parsa 
Treasury.”’ An interesting fact which he 
neglvcts to mention here is that the phrase 
with kur-min occurs invariably in the 
“memorandum-type” documents up to 
the tenth year of Xerxes and then dis- 
appears completely. Thereafter “from the 
Parsa Treasury” occurs invariably. This 
may indicate a change in administrative 
procedure between Xerxes 10 and Xerxes 
16, when “from the Parsa Treasury” first 
appears. 

It is noteworthy that in the Treasury 
texts kur-min occurs with only three indi- 
dividuals: ™un-sa-ak** (Nos. 4-8, all in 
the time of Darius, year not mentioned), 
mSd-ak-ga (Nos. 11, 17, 20, 23, 24, 26, 
dated Xerxes 2 to 10), and ™mi-mi(!)-is 
(No. 83, date unknown). In the Fortifica- 
tion texts, on the other hand, kur-min oc- 
curs with a great number of different in- 


dividuals.* It cannot indicate an unique 
official there, as it seems to do in the 


Treasury texts. This, again, would appear 
to show a change in administrative pro- 
cedure between Darius 28, the latest date 
in the Fortification texts, and Darius 32, 
the earliest date in the Treasury texts. 

Cameron has established the literal 
meaning of the phrase as “by the hand 
of....” But an exact description of the 
role played by the individual involved 
must await a careful analysis of the mul- 
tiplicity of occurrences in the Fortifica- 
tion texts. 

In addition to the well-documented 


** Evidently a title. See Cameron's note to No. 4 
Rm} 

** Cameron is incorrect in stating that kur-min oc- 
curs in all ‘‘memorandum-type’’ Fortification texts 
It occurs in about 70 per cent of them 
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variant kur-man, cited by Cameron, the 
variant kur-mi occurs in Fort. 785:4 and 
in Fort. 2832: 2. 


sd-ra-man-na 

The parenthetical phrase N sd-ra-man- 
na, Which occurs in most of the Treasury 
texts, evidently means, literally, ““N (does) 
the commanding,” and should be trans- 
lated into idiomatic English as “‘under the 
authority of N.”’ In the texts it follows 
the designation of the workers who are 
being paid and serves to define exactly 
what workers are involved. 

Cameron (p. 50) says that the deriva- 
tion of Sd-ra-man-na from Sera, “to com- 
mand,”’ seems impossible because the 
change of e to a cannot be explained. But 
our present knowledge of Elamite phonet- 
ics hardly permits us to say what is pos- 
sible and what is not. The derivation from 


other 
grounds. Up to the present Sera appears 


Sera seems highly probable on 
only in finite verbal forms, Sara only in 
verbal substantives. The meaning “to 
command” is exactly what we require. 
In any case it can hardly be doubted 
that 
actionis. This is proved by the parallel use 
of the phrase N da-man-na, “N (did) the 
sending’ (meaning, presumably, that he 
assigned the workers to their jobs), in- 
volving the nomen actionis of da, “to 


Sd-ra-man-na is an Elamite nomen 


send.’’** Consequently there is no point in 
searching, as Cameron (p. 51) does, for an 
OP etymology. 

What 


nature of the authority of the Saramanna 


remains doubtful is the exact 


person. That he was not directly con- 
cerned in the payment of the workers (un- 
less fortuitously he played a second role 
in the transaction) is shown by the paren- 

* No. 42). Other Treasury texts (e.g., No. 25:10) 
have da-ma, a variant which I am not prepared to ex- 
plain, instead of da-man-na. N da-man-na as a paren- 


thetical phrase defining workers is very frequent in 
the Fortification texts. 


EASTERN STUDIES 


thetical nature of the phrase and by the 
fact that it could be omitted. It is note- 
worthy that the phrase is omitted in four 
letters involving Treasury workers:*’ it 
could be taken for granted that they were 
under the authority of the Treasurer. In 
two memorandum texts (Nos. 39 and 40) 
referring to Treasury workers we find the 
name of the Treasurer, ™ma-u-7s, preced- 
ing &d-ra-man-na. Four other memoran- 
dum texts (Nos. 45, 64-66) dealing with 
Treasury workers show that these could 
be, at least in the later years covered by 
our documents, “‘under the authority” of 
a person other than the Treasurer. The 
Saramanna person in these texts is ™i-ra- 
tin-da.** 

Apparently the person 
might or might not be stationed at the 
site at which his workers were working. 
Thus ™ba-ku-ra-da (Nos. 42, 42a, 60) was 
concerned only with workers at Shiraz 


Saramanna 


(> tt-ra-si-i8). On the other hand, ™ma-u- 
i$ exercises authority over Treasury 
workers not only in Parsa (No. 39) but 
also in the place > ga-me-nu-is (No. 40). 

There are 152 Fortification texts with 
and 31 with the variant 
Sd-ra-ma which still await complete anal- 


§d-ra-man-na 


ysis. Other variants are: Sd-ra-man-nu (2), 
Sd-ra-man-ma (1), &d-ra-mi-na (2), Sd-ra- 
man (2), Sd-ra (2). The nomen agentis 
7847:5), as 
well as a plural form &d-ra-ma-ap (Fort. 
1772:9f.), which is preceded by two per- 
sonal names; but whether the phrases in 


"So designated by “in the Treasury’’ (No. 16: 
5 f.), “in the Treasury, in the storehouse” (No. 19:5 f.), 
‘in the storehouse’ (No. 21:6f.), and by the apposi- 
tion ‘“‘treasurers’’ (No. 28:6f.). The word for ‘‘store- 
house” is nu-da-nu-is. Cameron's translation ‘‘store- 
room" (see his note to No. 19:6—8) seems inadequate 
when we note Fort. 8440:6f.: 17 unt 
nu-ja-ds, ‘17 sheep belonging to the storehouse 


§d-ra-ra also occurs (Fort. 


nrTA nu-tan- 


*s Uratinda might be identified with Ratininda the 
Treasurer. Note the variant writings of the latter 
name ra-te(?)-in-da (No P 
(No. 59:1). But, in any case, one of the texts cited 
above (No. 45) is dated in the period in which ™ ma-u-té 
was Treasurer. 


75:1) and Y ra-tin-—de 
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which these forms occur fulfil the same 
purpose as N Saramanna is uncertain, 
since neither is accompanied by a desig- 
nation for workers. 


gal 

In regard to the word gal, “‘wage’’ or 
“ration,” Cameron (p. 51) offers a single 
occurrence of the writing qga-la, in Fort. 
6413: 5, as the decisive proof for reading. it 
gal instead of rdb. I can now cite five addi- 
tional occurrences of ga-la: Fort. 383:7 f., 
3157:6, 5467:5, 6126:5, 8343:7. Another 
variant writing, ga-ul, occurs once.** 


maki 


As to the nuance of meaning attached 
to maki, “to receive,”’ in contrast to du, 
“to receive,’ there is one significant fact 
which Cameron fails to mention. The 
finite forms of this root, which occur fre- 
quently in the Fortification texts, more 
often than not have animals as subject.“ 
It seems that maki implies a less purpose- 
ful sort of receiving than du, which in the 
Achaemenid royal inscriptions means ‘‘to 
take, seize." It might mean “to con- 
sume,” 

hal-mi 

Cameron (p. 31 and pp. 52 f.) is surely 
right in interpreting the word hal-mi as 
“seal” and “sealed document” and in con- 
cluding that, in the latter meaning, it 
usually refers to a documen in the 
Aramaic language, presumably w on on 
parchment or papyrus. He reac! ese 

’ Fort. 7393: 3-8: ™ba-qa-ba-ud-da du-i uhide 
ga-ul ma-ki NuMUN8 ap du-nu-ti-da, ‘‘Bakabadda re- 
ceived; 10 men receiving rations, (for) seed to them 
he gave."’ We expect ma-ki-ip instead of ma-ki. There 
is, however, one other occurrence of ma-*i in similar 
context. Fort. 3707:2—4 has ™kur-taé gal ma-ki >— ma- 


rdp-pi-ja-is, ‘‘workers receiving rations at (the place) 
Marappija.”’ 

“In 39 texts with the form ma-si-is animals 
horses, cattle, fowls) are the subject 28 times, per- 
sons 11 times 

E.g., DB § 14: ap-pa 


ma-ku-is e-ma ap du-ii-da, ‘‘which Gaumata the Ma- 
gian had taken away from them." 


kam-ma-ad-da ak-|qa] | 


conclusions mainly on the basis of occur- 
rences of the word in Fortification texts, 
since in the Treasury texts it occurs only 
in a stereotyped phrase. From his discus- 
sion, however, it is evident that he does 
not understand the exact nature of most of 
the Fortification texts in which the word 
is found. 

One of these texts reads as follows: 
“4.65 measures (of) flour (a person) 
named Dauma received. 23 men each .15, 
12 boys each .1 received. A sealed docu- 
ment (hal-mi) of Irdapirna (i.e., Arta- 
phrenes, satrap of Sardis, brother of 
Darius) he carried. From Sardis he 
came(?), (to) Parsa he went. Month 
HaSsijatiS, 27th year. (At) Hidali.”’® 

What we have here is a case of persons 
traveling on government business supply- 
ing themselves with food while en route. 
Dauma, traveling from Sardis to Parsa 
with a party of twenty-three men and 
twelve boys, draws a day’s ration at 
Hidali. His authority for the transaction, 
a “sealed document” of Artaphrenes, is 
actually a letter of credit. Our Elamite 
tablet was written and sent to Parsa in 
order that the amount of flour might be 
debited to the account of Artaphrenes 
and credited to the supplier at Hidali. In 
other such texts, more often than not, the 
name of the supplier, preceded by kur- 
min, “by the hand (of),”’ is mentioned 
immediately after the commodity. In the 
present case he is presumably identified 
by one of the two seal impressions on 
the tablet. 

The “sealed document” of Arta- 
phrenes, one would suppose, had served 
the same purpose at all the way stations 
on the journey from Sardis. Certainly one 
cannot imagine that it was specifically 

# Fort. 3959: '4 Bar 6 Qa 20 kur zi.pa™* * ™da-u-ma 
hi-Se du-ié 323 ™ruhide un-ra 41 Qa 20 kur-na 12 ™ Spu- 


hu un-ra 1 Qa du-ii *hal-mi ™ir-da-pir-'na-na ku-ig | 


is-'pdr-da-mar ig-gi-18 *>— ba-ir-id pa-rds '“1 TU ha 


Si-ja-"ti-13 D— be-ul 27-"um-me-na D— hi-de-li 
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designed for this one transaction. It fol- 
lows that, at least in such cases as this, 
the Elamite text was not, as Cameron (p. 
54) theorizes, “essentially a duplicate” of 
the text of the “‘sealed document.” 

Flour (zi.pa'“*) is much the most com- 
mon commodity in texts of this type. 
Grain (Se.BAR'“*), far more frequent in 
texts of other types, is relatively rare. 


Men ("ruh'“*), “noblemen” (™Sd-lu-ip), 
and named individuals usually receive 
.15 measure of flour; boys (™pu-hu), 


workmen (™kur-ta%), and serfs (™li-ba-ip) 
.1 measure of flour. That 
this is one day’s ration is shown by Fort. 


usually receive 


4546, in which two days’ ration is twice 
as much. 

that these texts deal 
with travel rations is supported by the 
fact that in four texts (Fort. 4095, 7097, 
8148, 8223) the recipient is described as a 


Our conclusion 


messenger (hu-ul-lak). Furthermore, the 
fact that all individuals in the same class 
receive the same amount indicates that 
the ration is purely for sustenance. In 
texts which record wage payments, by 
contrast, there are normally several 
groups of men (also of boys, women, and 
girls) each of which receives a different 
amount. 

Certain texts otherwise identical in 
phraseology have the word mizatukkas* in 
place of hal-mi. Cameron (p. 53) ingeni- 
ously proposes that hal-mi is a loan-word 


=a = 
SS) 


from Aramaic Evidently mivatuk- 
kas is a native Elamite word and at least 
a partial synonym of hal-mi. 

There would seem to be no reason to 
doubt that tablets with this type of text 
were inscribed at the site at which the 
transaction took place. They would come, 
we should suppose, only from Elamite- 


‘ Writings mi-i.a-ltuk-kas 7 times), mi-ja-tuk-qa 


(6), mi-ja-tuk-qa-um (1),° mi-tia-tuk-qa-um (5),>— mi- 
tuk-qa-um (1 Note that Aal-mi, 


is sometimes preceded by the horizontal wedge 


mi-in-tuk-qa (1) 


also 
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speaking areas. Only two place-names are 
hi-da-li in eleven hal-mi 
ui-si-kur-ras in five texts with 


mentioned: 
texts, * 
miiatukkas. The former is a well-known 
Klamite city, though of uncertain loca- 
tion.** | know nothing of the latter. Both 
were on the road from Susa to Parsa, since 
some of the texts in which they occur re- 
cord ration deliveries to persons traveling 
between these points. 

It is noteworthy that in the hal-mi 
texts native Elamite month names® are 
unusually frequent, while in the mztjatuk- 
kas texts they actually predominate, sev- 
en to three, over the Old Persian month 
names. The reason for this apparently is 





that they come from sites at which Persian 
influence was weaker than it was at Per- 
sepolis. 

One remarkable text is worth quoting 
in full: “81.8 measures (of) beer, by the 
hand of 
Matukka received ; 2,454 men, ‘noblemen’ 
(Sd-lu-ip), to them he gave. A sealed 


Ummana, (a person) named 


document of the king he carried. (To) 
Parsa he went. 23d (24th?) year, month 
Sibari.”* It rather staggers the imagina- 
tion to picture the circumstances under 
which 2,454 “noblemen” were assembled 
and presented each with a small glass of 
beer. One may suspect that they were not 
very noble. The word in question occurs 
in DB § 3 in the statement: “From of old 
we (the Achaemenid family) have been 
Y Sd-lu).”’ Evidently &d-lu had 
a wide range of meaning; in our texts it 
seems to mean no more than “free(man).”’ 

In regard to the verb in the sentence 
“the ‘sealed document’ of N he carried,”’ 


‘princely’ ( 


‘Cf. references to Haidala and Hidalu in Lucken- 
bill, Ancient Records of Assyria, I1, 461 and 463 
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See above, pp 
* Fort. 455 
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Cameron (pp. 206 and 207) lists two forms 
as ku-is and ku-tt-73, with cross-references, 
but nowhere explains the connection be- 
tween them. If we transliterate the for- 
mer ku-is (the sign in question can be 
is, tg, or iz), the connection is easily ex- 
plained. Kutis>kutS = kus, pronounced 
kut&, or further developed to kuts. No 
other explanation would make ku-?s 
reasonable as an Elamite verbal form. A 
complete list of the verbal forms found up 
to now in the above phrase follows: ku-ts 
(89 times), ku-ti-18 (23), ki-ti-18 (1), 
ku-ts-sa (36), kw-ti-i8-8d (2), ku-is-da (4), 
ku-is-si-da (1), ku-ts-i8-da (1), ku-ti-i8-da 
(8), ku-is-'da(?)'-28 (1). I believe there can 
be no question that they all derive from 
the root kuf(7). 
TRANSLITERATION 

We approach now the vexed subject of 
transliteration. In his chapter viii Cam- 
eron argues eloquently and at length on 
this subject. By giving a definition of 
transliteration, he could have obviated 
the necessity for much of his argument.” 
But the argument, unnecessary for proof, 
has a value in carrying conviction. 

In our transliteration one element must 
correspond to one, and only one, cunei- 
form sign. I trust there is no further need 
for discussion of this point. 

The choice of elements to be employed 
in the transliteration of the Achaemenid 
Elamite signs is a matter of convenience 
and common sense. Here there is plenty 
of room for argument and also for com- 
promise. 

For nearly all the Elamite signs (as op- 
posed, for instance, to the signs of Hiero- 


’ “Transliteration is a form of graphic transfer 
wherein one sign (or a combination of alphabetic signs 
and artificial symbols) stands for each character of the 
writing we are recording.’ I. J. Gelb in ‘‘Memorandum 
on Transliteration and Transcription of Cuneiform,’ 
submitted to the Twenty-first International Congress 
of Orientalists, Paris (July 1948 
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glyphic Hittite) we have a ready-made set 
of correspondences, namely, those used 
for the transliteration of the Akkadian 
writing from which the Elamite is derived. 
It is certainly convenient to use these, as 
fully as possible, in the transliteration of 
Elamite. The fact that they represent only 
approximately the sounds of the Elamite 
language is of little or no consequence. 
Our purpose in transliterating is simply to 
show, as conveniently as possible, what 
Was written in the original text. The ques- 
tion of what was pronounced is another 
question altogether. 

So far I believe my statement of the 
matter agrees with Cameron’s. But I can- 
not agree with him that it is an absolute 
necessity to keep our Elamite system of 
transliteration in full conformity with the 
Akkadian diacritical marks. When, in 
Achaemenid Elamite, we have only one 
sign for the value ka, it seems ridiculous to 
call it kay. It would certainly best serve 
the convenience of the Elamite scholar to 
call it simply ka. As for the Assyriologist 
who wishes to learn something about 
Klamite, the least of his troubles would be 
to familiarize himself with a short list of 
changes in diacritical marks. 

Nevertheless, being unprepared at 
present to offer a revised version of the 
Elamite sign list, I continue to keep my 
transliteration in full conformity with the 
Akkadian. My only deviation is to follow 
Weissbach in writing / instead of h, purely 
for reasons of convenience. Cameron’s No. 
55 1 continue to read ga rather than ka, 
Writings such as ak-ga are not too annoy- 
ing, once one becomes accustomed to 
them. 

The sign list which Cameron gives in 
chapter x contains twelve values unknown 
in Akkadian. In four cases he accepts a 
value previously proposed: mds/z (Cam- 
eron’s No. 23), &im (No. 66), ‘up (No. 70), 
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lam, (No. 91). In two cases he accepts 
values previously proposed but changes 
the diacritical marks: Sr; (No. 39), sip/b 
(No. 96). In six cases he proposes new 
values: sir (No. 39), sak (No. 50), sik (No. 
51), kat, (No. 87), rds (No. 112), tas (No. 
113). One could quarrel over some of the 
diacritical marks;* but this is an immater- 
ial affair. It must be noted that a'l these 
values impose a difficulty upon the un- 
initiated Assyriologist who finds them in 
a transliteration and wishes to know what 
sign they represent. His only recourse is to 
scan through the sign list, which is in the 
order of the signs. An alphabetic list of, 
at least, the new and unfamiliar values 
would remove this difficulty. 

‘** For Cameron's sign 23, which in Akkadian has 
the value mdi Since there 
is no other sign in either the Elamite or the Akkadian 
syllabary with the value mag or maz, the accent is su- 
perfluous 

For sign 35 (st) he gives the values saé 
second value should be sds 
The first value of sign 39 
, Since the latter value belongs, in Akkadian 


he gives the values mds/z 


The 
str) should be sir, not 
sir not 
to str, but to mus (Cameron's sign 38) 

Sign 50, to which Cameron gives the value «is 
bears no resemblance to the sign which has that value 
in Akkadian. I would suggest that it is merely a vari- 
ant of sign 51 It is true that the 
two forms, though similar, are clearly distinguished in 
writing. But they are used in identical contexts. To 
the references which Cameron gives in his comment 
on p. 79 I can add, for sign 50, !)-kak- 
qa (Fort. 6212:7f.) and gi-um ug-gi zik(!)-kak (Fort 
8427:6 f.), with which we may compare the following 
occurrences of sign 51 Fort 
9303 :2 f.) and 4487 
3-5) 

Sign 68 is read sip(?) in No 
does not appear in the sign list 

Sign 76 (¢) appears with “I"’ as “ ‘ideographic 
signification.”’ Since it has the value uw, and the 
Elamite word for “‘I'' is u, there is nothing ideographic 
about its use in that sense 

Sign 111 with only two occurrences in one 
text, hardly deserves a regular place in the list 

Sign 112 (rvux) is given the value rds; but 
no other sign with that pronunciation is known, the 
accent is superfluous 

The writing nu.mawn given after sign 89 was in- 
deed regarded by the Elamites as composed of two 
signs. This is shown by Fort. 5455:3 f., where the nr 
stands at the end of one line, the maw at the beginning 
of the next. But, since it certainly is a Sumerogram, it 
would be better to transliterate it numuN, so that this 
fact would be readily apparent. There is surely 
reason to believe that the Elamites pronounced it nu- 
man in their own language 


values sik, s/zik) 


gi-um ug-ai 2k! 


gi-um ug-gi zik-kak-qa 


kar-ki-ig ug-gi zik-kak-qa (Fort 


59:6; but this value 
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Most of these non-Akkadian values, 
old and new, resulted from a feeling on 
the part of Cameron and others that the 
values should more closely approximate 
the Elamite pronunciation. Thus the 
value mds, for instance, results because it 
is felt that the transliteration md&-si is 
inadequate. I refrain from suggesting that 
one could as easily replace si by a value 
Si5, and admit that mds-st quite likely 
comes closer to the Elamite pronunciation 
than madés-s7. I do not admit that th's con- 
sideration forces us to give the value mds 
a place in our sign list. In general, I be- 
lieve that accustomed values serve more 
conveniently the main purpose of trans- 
literation, which is to show exactly what 
signs are present in the original text. 

On the subject of permitting phonetic 
considerations to govern the system of 
transliteration I quote a remark made by 
Cameron (p. 59) in a somewhat different 
connection: “Hence the views that on? 
may possess today concerning Elamite 
phonetics do not justify a change in the 
value ascribable to a specific Elamite sign 
from that value which is normally applied 
to it in the transliteration of Akkadian 
texts from the same period” (italics Cam- 
eron’s). 


PHONETIC CONCLUSIONS 

The only source of information about 
EKlamite phonology is the Elamite writing. 
Drawing firm conclusions about it is in 
general a very difficult matter. It requires 
collection of all the relevant phenomena, 
penetrating analysis of the phenomena, 
and thorough consideration of all the pos- 
sible explanations, phonetic and other- 
wise. The individual problems cannot be 


solved piecemeal. At present we can draw 


only the most tentative conclusions. Cam- 
eron is well aware of this and writes with 
a praiseworthy lack of dogmatism. I must, 
however, take exception to some of his 
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suggestions, because I believe they point 
in the wrong direction. 

Cameron mentions a place-name which 
is written in the following ways: kin-da- 
ri-is-sa, ku-un-tar-ru-is, ku-un-tur-ru-ié, 
ku-un-tur-ru-ts, ku-un-var-tur-ri-is-sa.* It 
is the last of these writings which particu- 
larly concerns us. Cameron would have it 
that -TaR-tur- is a double writing of the 
second syllable, employed by the scribe to 
show that the vowel is neither a nor u, but 
something in between, presumably o. This 
is surely a fantastic «xplanation. Where 
else does the Elamite scribe show such 
tender solicitude for the exact representa- 
tion of a vowel? The writing in question is 
best read ku-un-kut!-tur-ri-is-sa (despite 
the fact that the value hut of TAR is not 
yet fully attested in late Elamite), 
representing a pronunciation something 
like kunkturrissa. The second k, not clear- 
ly heard in pronunciation, could be omit- 
ted in writing, as it is in the first four vari- 
ants above. 

A more serious and vexing matter is 
the interpretation of writings such as 
ba-ir, which juxtapose two different 
vowels. Is the second vowel to be disre- 
garded? Or may it, as Cameron (p. 64) 
suggests, tell us something about “‘the 
color of the vowel, or the particular na- 
ture of the following consonant’’? 

Cameron fails to point out some very 
striking facts about his list of such writings 
(Table 6, p. 63). First we may note the 
great preponderance of cases with 7 as the 
second vowel: 54, as against 22 for u and 
only 1 (nu-ds) for a. We may further note 
that the cases with u involve only three 
values—ul, um, and ut—for none of which 
a corresponding ¢ value (7/, im, or it) exists 
in the Achaemenid Elamite writing. We 
can thus state it as a rule, with relatively 

‘* See Cameron's references on p. 62. For the writ- 


ing ku-un-Tar-tur-ri-is-ga-an I can add Fort. 2176:4 f 
and 2716:4 f. (the texts are virtual duplicates). 


few exceptions, that, in such cases of the 
writing of closed syllables by means of a 
consonant-vowel and a vowel-consonant 
value with unlike vowels, the vowel-con- 
sonant value with 7 is chosen if it exists, 
and where it does not exist the u value is 
employed. 

In addition to the values i/, im, it, men- 
tioned above, five other vowel-consonant 
values common in the Akkadian writing 
are missing in Achaemenid Elamite: 
ub/p, al, ar, us/s/z, and us. We can ex- 
plain about half the writings in Cameron’s 
table on the basis of these missing values: 
we can say that the writing ba-ir replaces 
ba-ar simply because the ar value has been 
dropped from the syllabary. The remain- 
ing writings can then be explained on the 
basis of analogy: after being forced to 
write ba-ir, the scribe felt free to write 
ba-15, even though he could have writ- 
ten ba-dé. 

It is possible, indeed, to turn this argu- 
ment upside down, as Cameron (p. 67) 
does, and suggest that the missing values 
were dropped because the sound combina- 
tions which they represent did not occur 
in the language. His suggestion that, for 
instance, pi-uf may represent prul or 
something similar, and the syllable pif 
never occurred, is not unreasonable. But 
the further implication that the vowel 7 
followed by a dental consonant in a closed 
syllable was unknown in Elamite is highly 
improbable. 

There is, in any case, a much easier ex- 
planation for the missing values. A ten- 
dency to simplify the syllabary, both by 
reducing the number of signs and by 
eliminating the more complex signs, clear- 
ly existed. Thus the simple Qa sign sur- 
vives, while the more complex KA and GA 
disappear. As to the eight 
vowel-consonant values, it is noteworthy 
that the signs which represent five of them 
(up, zt, el, ar, us) are more complex than the 


missing 
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ave 


signs which represent the corresponding 
surviving values (ap and 7p, at and ut, ul, 
ir and ur, d& and 78), while the signs for 
the remaining three are, at least, not less 
complex than their surviving counter- 
parts. 

It thus seems practically certain to me 
that in the great majority of these broken 
writings with unlike vowels the second 
vowel is to be disregarded.*° There ap- 
pears to be a modicum of cases in which a 
different explanation (but not necessarily 
a phonetic explanation) is required. Some 
of the cases which Cameron (pp. 64 f.) 


adduces may belong in this category. He 


points out, for instance, that in eleven oc- 
currences of the month Darnabaji the 
first syllable is written tur, far, and du-ur, 
but never fu-ir; I now have sixty addition- 
al occurrences, and the score for the vari- 
ous writings now stands: fur 61, far 8, 
du-ur 1, tu-ur 1. A writing (u-tr is still un- 
exam pled, and I do not know why. It is, of 
course, easier to write (ur or tar. But, in 
the case of the month name @uravahara, 
tu-ir is the most frequent writing (23 
times) of the first syllable, while fur and 
far never appear, in the eighty-nine oc- 
currences to date. My feeling in the mat- 
ter is that the consonant-vowel-consonant 


Professor Gelb points out to me that this Elamite 
practice may represent a stage in the development to 
full alphabetization by his ‘Principle of Reduction 
The first stage, prevailing in the writing of Akkadian 
The stage, our case, is 
In the next stage, not reached in the 
Elamite writing, the vowel of the first sign also is dis- 
regarded, an additional sign has to be inserted to 
represent the vowel, and the writings d(a)-a-(a 


is da-(a)r dar second 


da-(i)r dar 


d(a)-a-(i)r, d(i)-a-(a)r, d(i)-a-(i)r all d-a-r dar 
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values are more likely to appear in long 
words, for syllables which may be far re- 
moved from the accent. Note that the 
first of the above month names most fre- 
quently appears in Elamite as fur-na-ba- 
si-78, with five syllables, the second as 
tu-ir-ma-ir, with (presumably) only two. 

The danger of drawing conclusions 
from limited data is illustrated by Cam- 
eron’s remarks on the writing of the name 
of the sixth month (most frequent Elamite 
writing: ga-tr-ba-Si-ta-i8). On the basis of 
sixteen occurrences he makes the point 
that the first syllable is never represented 
by the value kar. Now, with seventy-six 
occurrences, kar appears five times. 

Fixed, unvarying writings shed no light 
on the present problem. Cameron men- 
tions that in seven occurrences of mar- 
ri-is, the liquid measure, it is always 
written with mar, never with ma-ir. Actu- 
ally, now, in 193 occurrences, there is no 
variation at all in the writing of this word, 
except for two omissions, presumably ac- 
cidental, of the final -7&. To use it as evi- 
dence for a phonetic difference between 
the writings mar and ma-ir is like arguing 
that English 
nounced “kwart”’ because it is never writ- 
ten that way. 


“quart” cannot be pro- 


Such considerations do not completely 
disprove Cameron’s thesis. They do, I be- 
lieve, show that it must be supported by 
stronger arguments before it can be ac- 
cepted as a soundly based theory. 
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EGYPTIAN CATALOGUES OF THINGS! 


CHARLES F. NIMS 


EVERAL lists of things have been recovered 

from the remains of ancient Egypt. Two 
major and several minor examples of them re- 
cently have been edited by Sir Alan Gardiner, 
who has adopted for them the term onomastica, 
“eatalogues of things arranged under their 
kinds,”’ the original meaning of the word. One 
is a fragmentary papyrus dating from the end 
of the Middle Kingdom, or somewhat later, 
found in a tomb of the Thirteenth or Four- 
teenth Dynasty at the Ramesseum. The most 
important is the Onomasticon of Amenope. 
The most extensive copy of the latter has been 
known as the “Golénischeff Glossary.”’ Eight 
other copies, of much lesser length, are known, 
the most significant being Papyrus Hood and 
the London Leather Roll. Seven are edited in 
these volumes, while one, on the verso of the 
Teaching of Amenope, was not available to the 
editor at the time of publication. It is hoped 
that he may be able to edit it in the near fu- 
ture. Other shorter onomastica given are the 
University Writing-Board, with the beginning 
of a list of temple occupations on the recto and 
the work of a (wood)-carver on the verso, and 
two ostraca from Gardiner’s collection enum- 
erating the parts of a butchered ox. 

Gardiner was intrusted with the task of 
editing the Ramesseum and Golénischeff ono- 
mastica in 1906-7. In the ensuing years he was 
able to collect a mass of carefully filed slips re- 
lating to discussions of words; almost every 
item of the onomastica shows the excellence of 
this exhaustive collection. These are an invalu- 
able help to further investigation on the part 
of others. In most cases such studies will mere- 
ly illustrate or expand Gardiner’s conclusions 
and, even in case of disagreement, will owe 
much to his commentary. The editor’s thor- 
ough treatment of the words often brings a 


A review article of Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, 
Text. Vol. I, pp. xxxiii +68 +215; Vol. II, pp. 324 
Plates, 27 pls. in separate volume. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. $35.00. 


clarity of definition not before attained and 
makes the publication a work of first impor- 
tance in lexicography. 

The physical makeup of the volumes is ex- 
cellent. The commentary on the Onomasticon 
of Amenope was autographed by Faulkner, 
whose clear and even hand has made possible 
reproduction of the forms and position of the 
hieroglyphs more exactly than could any font of 
type. The facsimiles of the hieratic papyri are 
of uniform excellence, and Fairman’s execution 
of the hieroglyphic transcriptions could hardly 
be bettered. In the binding of the plate volume 
it is wished that the folded Plates XXIV 
XXVII had been hinged, as the sewing 
through a column on each plate makes that 
column difficult to read. 

Anyone conversant with the problems of the 
transcription of hieratic recognizes the diffi- 
culties involved. As would be expected, Gardi- 
ner has mastered them well. It might be noted 
that in On. Ram. a different hieroglyphic sign 
is given for the determinative in Nos. 171-87 
than in Nos. 225-48, where the hieratic ap- 
pears the same. The determinative, or symbol, 


of No. 197 is a cursive hieroglyphic |; the fac- 


simile (Pl. IL) shows four loops; does the upper 


one belong here or to the determinative above? 
In On. Gol., in Nos. 42, 315, and 350, Mdller’s 
sign No. 578 might better have been tran- 
scribed as ¥, as the editor has done in P. 
Cairo 58018, Pl. XXIV, col. XV, and Vol. II. 
256*, C.1, 1.1 (changed from plate). The de- 
terminative of On. Gol. No. 162 is certainly 
The lapsus calami in the transcription of No. 
179 on the plate is corrected in the text. Be- 
sides the additions and corrections to the 
plates given in II, 263* f., slight improvements 
to the transcriptions on the plates are given in 
the text for On. Gol. Nos. 40, 42, 136, 191, 320, 
and 340. At the bottom of On. Gol., p. 2 (PL. 
VIII), is some writing which is left untran- 
scribed and unexplained. 
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The beginning of On. Ram. is lost, the first 
preserved columns are fragmentary, and the 
rest not well preserved; thus there are many 
places where the reading is uncertain or undis- 
cernible. The scribe numbered every tenth 
item, noting that the total was 323 instead of 
343, the number it should have contained. In 
the extant portions two series between num- 
bers contain only nine items, reducing the ac- 
tual total. All items found also in On. Am., and 
all towns in Egypt, are dealt with in the com- 
mentary on the latter. Other words are given 
brief treatment in the printed text; many are 
not known elsewhere. Of great importance is 
the list of Nubian fortresses, previously pub- 
lished by Gardiner. This is followed by a list of 
twenty-nine towns, from Elephantine to a little 
beyond Ekhmim; seven are otherwise un- 
known. Each is followed by a symbol which 
may be an abbreviation, intended, perhaps, for 
use in lists. One instance where ==, d, desig- 
nates the town of Db}, written with a triliteral 
sign at the beginning, Gardiner believes to 
imply the consciousness of the alphabet; 
others may disagree. 

The incorporation of royal names in the 
names of towns gives the reign of Ammenemes 
III as the terminus a quo of the prototype. The 
list of towns covers somewhat less than half the 
length of the Nile Valley between Aswan and 
Cairo. Is it possible that this represents the 
political situation at a period when the Theban 
suzerainty extended no farther, or does it show 
merely the limit of interest of the compiler? 
Even if all the words supposed to have been 
dropped from the original compilation were 
town names, Upper Egypt could hardly have 
been covered. 

Following the onomasticon proper is a list 
of twenty varieties of cattle classified accord- 
ing to coloration. Each item is preceded by a 
symbol of similar nature to those that follow 
the names of towns. 

The bulk of the publication is given to 
Onomasticon Amenope. Besides the facsimile 
and transcription of On. Gol., there are in the 
plates transcriptions of all but two (these un- 
important) of the available duplicates. In On. 
Gol., itself incomplete, Gardiner has numbered 
610 items, including several found only in the 
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parallels (contra I, 35, § 3), Nos. 76-86, 121, 
122. In several instances two numbers are as- 
signed where probably but one item is intend- 
ed, and there are several words which occur in 
two places. Unplaced fragments, of a hand in- 
distinguishable from that found in Ramesseum 
fragments of a copy of On. Am., indicate that 
sections of the prototype dealing with birds 
and quadrupeds were omitted in other later 
copies. 

On. Gol. is written in a hand which Gardi- 
ner and Cerny believe to be the same as that 
of Wenamun. I, 28, gives several groups which 
are said to be identical in the two papyri, and 
a comparison of the facsimiles of the two bear 
this out. However, for the writing of Dent 
Wen. 1:7 should be quoted; the writing in 


Wen. 1:3 is fuller. The dot above the iN in On. 
Gol., not found in Wen., is perhaps a more se- 
rious difference than Gardiner admits. Another 
variation is in the writing of foreign names. In 
On. Gol. the city determinative is never used; 
in Wen., with the exception of Byblus in 2:82, 
it is always present (wrongly omitted in the 
quotation from Wen. 2:39 in I, 182*). How- 
ever, this might be explained if On. Am. is re- 
ferring to peoples, not places. 

The orthography in all copies is unusually 
full, as would be expected, and often faulty, 
showing many mistakes common to the hiera- 
tic of this period. The transliteration of group 
writing always presents difficulties, particular- 
ly in foreign names and words and in words un- 
known from an earlier time. We hope that at 
a future date Gardiner or Cerny can give us 
some guide in this matter. Unusual translitera- 
tions are found in No. 244, Dne(?), No. 247, 
Lk, and I, 148* (transliteration in index only), 
Ltn. The use of L might be extended to other 
cases where the sound is certain, e.g., No. 241, 
Rb could be given as Lb. 

In On. Gol. the seribe has rubricized certain 
words as if denoting a new section in each case. 
Some appear to us to be without reason. The 
editor has divided the compilation into nine 
sections for the purpose of text and commen- 
tary, and these are as definite as the list will 
allow. As he points out, the sequence of items 
often gives valuable clues as to meaning, espe- 
cially in small groups, Section I gives the title 
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of the work and the name of the compiler. In 
the review of the other sections, only a few of 
the outstanding contributions of the editor can 
be mentioned, along with a few questions 
which have occurred to the reviewer. 

II. Sky, WATER, EARTH, Nos. 1-62. Several 
terms for land have been clarified through 
study of their usages in P. Wilbour. 34, 
hnty(w), “frontier,’’ “southern part,”’ and 35, 
phww, “back,”’ “northern part,” with water 
determinatives in London Leather Roll only. 
If the meanings are correct, these seem to be 
out of place, as they are in the midst of a series 
of items having to do with bodies of water, and 
the like. On the second word the editor com- 
ments, “there are also homonyms meaning 
‘backwater,’ and with a technical geographical 
sense, but these are clearly not meant here.”’ 
However, it may be possible that the rejected 
meaning for 35 is correct and that Anty(w) 
means “fronting water,’’ such as the stretch of 
the river on which a nome lies (see II, 137*). 
Wb., III, 301-11, gives no support to the latter 
suggestion, however. 

III. Persons, COURT, OFFICES, OCCUPA- 
tions, Nos. 63-229. Extensive treatment is 
given to several items. 72, r-p%t (iry-p*t), 
“Crown prince’ in Ramesside times; the origi- 
nal meaning, Gardiner believes, was ‘“‘apper- 
taining to the p‘t-people,’’ supporting previous 
conclusions. 81, Gy hw hr wnm n nsw, “fan- 
bearer on the right of the king.’’ Evidence that 
this was ever more than an honorific epithet 
cannot be had without a complete study of 
this title; only then could it be ascertained 
whether those who held this position were ever 
identified with the two fan-bearers often de- 
picted beside the royal throne. The editor 
mentions two Theban tombs where it was the 
sole or principal title of the owner. In Tomb 76 
the owner bore epithets claiming intimate rela- 
tionship to the king (see Rec. Trav., XI [1889], 
157 f.), as with other nobles of the same title. 
In Tomb 118 there remains, on a painted stele, 
only V+ 3X; since almost all the inscriptions 
are destroyed, other titles may well have been 
present. In Tomb 77 the title reads EISSN, 
perhaps a different title, certainly with no in- 
dication that he was “‘a fan-bearer who stood 
on the left.” 


127, it(w?)-nir, “god’s father,”’ the god be- 
ing the living king, according to the editor. 
He “may have been any priest of sufficient age 
and standing for him to expect the Pharaoh to 
adopt a filial attitude toward him”’ (I, 51*). 
Since Bekenkhons, who served in the priest- 
hood seventy years, became a god’s father 
after being a w‘b-priest only four years at the 
beginning of his service (I, 48*), it may be 
questioned whether age was a serious consid- 
eration. Otherwise Gardiner has skilfully de- 
fended his definition. 187, sikw(ty), “ ‘patch- 
er(?)’ of stonework.’’ From the references 
given it is probable that this was the workman 
who put the finishing touches on walls, filling 
in the chinks and smoothing over with plaster. 
It is not apparent that he worked only on 
stone walls. A verb, 3«<, “to coat with plaster,”’ 
is noted by Gardiner, /EA, XXXIV (1948), 
16, 18. 188, md3yw, ““Medjay.’’ Fifteen pages 
are given to a discussion of the history of this 
term. It is derived from the Nubian land of 
Medja, known in the Old Kingdom; in the 
Middle Kingdom it becomes a general term for 
Nubians living south of the Second Cataract; 
from the Eighteenth Dynasty onward it is an 
occupational title meaning “policemen,’’ or 
“desert rangers,’’ whose personnel seem to 
have been of Egyptian birth. 

IV. CLASSES, TRIBES, AND TYPES OF HUMAN 
BEINGS, Nos. 230-312. The editor gives a full 
discussion of the original meanings of the 
terms 230-33, rmt, ‘“‘men,”’ “man’’; p*, “‘patri- 
cians,’’ ““mankind’’; rhyt, “plebians,”’ “man- 
kind”; and rhyt, “sun folk,”’ “mankind.’’ 238- 
94 list foreign peoples; it is unfortunate that a 
break in the papyrus has caused the loss of 
several names in this section. The first five 
deal with Libya; eight of the next ten belong 
to the Hittite confederacy defeated by Ram- 
esses II. In the text there follows an excursus 
on the Rinw. 253-71 deal with other northern 
peoples, in the discussion of which there is an 
excursus on “some campaigns of Tuthmosis 
III and Amenophis Il.” This treats with 
(1) the narrative of Amenemhab, which Gardi- 
ner believes refers to a single continuous cam- 
paign, the eighth, under Tuthmosis III, in the 
true order of events; (2) the location of Niy in 
the north of Syria, not on the Euphrates; and 








(3) the location of Ngs, an area of indetermi- 
nate size between Homs and Aleppo. In I, 
180*-90*, the editor has intercalated 567, irp n 
rw, and 571, irp n °Jmr. Hughes points out 
to me that Spiegelberg, Der demotische Text 
der Priesterdekrete von Kanopus und Memphis 
(Rosettana), p. 219, No. 469, shows that the 
reading of Canopus A5 (Hisn) is p t p} 38r, 
which seems certain from the photograph, 
Krall, Demotische Lesestiicke, I1. Theil, eighth 
(unnumbered) plate, and this governs the 
reading in B18 (Tanis), where otherwise >/mr 
could be read. Thus a correction to I, 181* f. 
and 190* is required; it appears that in demotic 
the name of Syria is 33r and that °>/mr is un- 
known in demotic texts. A map of northern 
Syria and beyond (I, 133*) gives the editor's 
location of many sites named in this area. 
These and other locations proposed by Gardi- 
ner are plausible; any criticism must come 
from one more conversant with the geography 
of Syria than the reviewer. 274-94, many of 
the foreign peoples named in the remainder of 
the list cannot be identified. 276, H3(i)w- 
nbw(t), see now J. Vercoutter, BJFAO, XLVI 
(1947), 125-58, XLVIII (1948), 107-209, 
where quite different conclusions are reached. 
286, Sngr, in connection with the identification 
of this name with Babylonia, possible evidence 
may be found in the Aramaic papyrus written 
in demotic script, where parallel to Babylon 
there stands Snk3r or Snk3r.2 295-312 list vari- 
ous distinctions of age, sex, and menial occu- 
pations. 

V. Towns or Eeypt, Nos. 313-419. This is 
perhaps the most important section of On. Am. 
The towns of Upper Egypt are arranged con- 
secutively from south to north, but in the 
shorter list from Lower Egypt no order can be 
ascertained. The greater part of Volume II is 
devoted to the study of the geographical list. 
In this connection Gardiner has utilized other 
ancient Egyptian lists of towns, and on Plates 

? Raymond A. Bowman, ‘‘An Aramaic Religious 
Text in Demotic Script,’’ / NES, III (1944), 227. Be- 
cause only this short notice on this papyrus has been 
published, a fuller explanation of the transliteration of 
the word noted may be helpful. The first sign is proba- 
bly either én or sn; if correct, the following n is a 
phonetic compliment, as with other groups in the 


papyrus; the : is almost certainly a vowel indication; 
the r can stand for either an r or an /. 
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XXIV-XXVII he has drawn up “a table of 
consecutively arranged lists of towns of Upper 
Egypt.”’ The introduction to these lists is given 
in I, 40-63. 

It was possible for the reviewer to collate 
three of these lists in the Luxor area. The 
Luxor list, as published by Daressy, needs ex- 
tensive correction. The inscription has suffered 
wilful defacement, but almost all the names 
can be read with certainty. The whole needs 
new publication; here it has been possible to 
give corrections only for those items occurring 
in Gardiner’s column IV. The hand copies, 
shown in our Figure 1, in the order in which 
they appear in the table, were made from close 
inspection of the wall, and for No. 58 a tracing 
was made to get the correct proportions. For 
the Karnak list, Col. V, the editor has relied 
mainly on Sethe’s copies (see I, 50) and seems 
to have mistrusted the publication of the Ram. 
III copy by the Oriental Institute Epigraphic 
Survey, Reliefs and Inscriptions in Karnak 
(Vol. I, Pl. 59), from which Gardiner makes 
several important deviations. Since the staff 
members of the Epigraphic Survey are pain- 
fully aware that, in spite of their careful check, 
errors do creep in, all items from the three 
copies of the list were carefully checked with 
the walls. The reviewer also had use of the ex- 
pedition’s excellent photographs and a drawing 
of the Ram. XI copy prepared by the Epi- 
graphic Survey for future publication. In the 
Ram. II copy a great many of the items are 
lost. The corrections to the Medinet Habu list, 
Col. VII, appear in our Figure 2. It has been 
possible to clarify several matters and to give 
correct positions for signs in a number of in- 
stances where the editor’s restorations must be 
revised. The drawings were made on enlarged 
photographs, approximately to the same 
scale, and redrawn by Mr. Douglas Champion 
of the staff of the Epigraphie Survey. Though 
carefully checked with the wall, the drawings 
do not have the same preciseness as those of 
the Epigraphie Survey’s publications. 

The reliability of the On. Am. list must be 
considered. Twice two names are given for the 
same place, Edfu, 318, 319, and Mendes, 403, 
404. Whether 410, Pr-R°mssw-mry--I mn, and 
417, Dent, are identical is controversial, Col- 
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umn X of the table, the list from On. Am., 
gives six instances where the editor has reason 
to believe the correct south-north order is cer- 
tainly or probably reversed, and the text (II, 
65*) mentions a possible case. It is true that in 
most cases “‘the towns lie on opposite sides of 
the river and the mistake is venial’’ (1, 57). 
However, if there is other reason to believe 
that a place is named twice, with different 
names, or that the position of places in the 
south-north order is reversed, the separate 
listing or order in On. Am. has perhaps some- 
what less weight than Gardiner claims. One 
diserepancy which he admits is in the loca- 
tion of 368, Pi--Anty; On. Am. would place it 
considerably south of Asyft, but other evi- 
dence indicates that it was situated somewhat 
north of that town (II, 73*). 

As Gardiner gives no summary of the eri- 
teria on which he bases his location of Egyp- 
tian towns, a discussion of these is not out of 
place. The sites of many ancient places are 
known, but those of others are uncertain. I be- 
lieve the following is a fair statement of the 
editor’s general principles: (1) a small monu- 
ment giving the name of a local deity, especial- 
ly if the deity is “dwelling in’’ (hry ib) the 
place, indicates the location of the place named 
at the site where the monument was found; 
(2) a cemetery is in close proximity to the 
place named in the inscriptions found in the 
said necropolis. Thus some antiquities naming 
local gods, found at sites some distance from 
the probable location of the towns indicated, 
are presumed to be imports (II, 40*, 45*, 
276*), and the editor is somewhat disturbed at 
other reports of the finding of objects with 
town names at locations other than where he 
believes the towns to have been situated (II, 
20*, 73*, 187*). In this connection attention 
must be called to discussions on the interweav- 
ing of cults between the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
U.E. nomes (II, 109*), the Fayyim and the 
XXIId U.E. nome (II, 120*), and Xois and 
Leontopolis (II, 186* f.). Note that the finding 
of blocks at Tanis giving the names of gods of 
‘“Ramesses”’ (II, 172*) has not convinced all 
scholars that this was the site of Pi-Ramesse. 
One argument given against the placing of an- 
cient Hbnw at El-Minyah is that it is 6 km. 


from Zéwiyet el-Amwat, the nearest necropo- 
lis connected with the ancient city (II, 91*). 
Skepticism is shown in regard to the report 
that Abusir el-Melek was the necropolis of 
Heracleopolis, 22 km. distant (II, 114*). In 
regard to the location of Neferusy, mentioned 
in cemeteries at Balangfrah and Tfnah el- 
Gebel, it is noted that “the argument from the 
place of burial [is] indecisive’ (II, 84*). It is 
interesting that the tombs at Beni Hasan 
mention a number of towns in the XVth and 
XVIth U.E. nomes (though not Khmiin), of 
which Hebnu, located by Gardiner at Kém el- 
Ahmar, is at least 15 km. distant. 

Until further studies are made concerning 
(1) the honoring of local gods at places other 
than their homes, (2) the movement of small 
monuments in antiquity, and (3) the location 
of cemeteries in relation to the places in which 
the deceased lived, caution must be used in 
following the principles mentioned above. It 
would seem that such information can give 
probable, but not certain, evidence in regard 
to the location of ancient sites. 

In the comments on Gardiner’s “geographi- 
cal list’’ which follow, references are to the 
numbers in his commentary and to pages in 
Volume II, unless otherwise noted. 315: for 
corrections to the Luxor and M.H. lists, see 
Figure 1, No. 47, and Figure 2, No. A5. M.H.., 
Ab, certainly is to be read Nby(t)-3bw, ““Ombos- 
Elephantine,”’ as if it were a single location. 
319: for correction to the Luxor list, see Figure 
1, No. 48. 320: for corrections to the Luxor and 
M.H. lists, see Figure 1, No. 49, and Figure 2, 
No. Al0. 321A: M.H., A9, reads . « 7, ete 
with the © in the normal position and the 
stroke following the lost in the break. In 
both this and Karnak list, No. 4, the first hiero- 
glyph in the name of Nekhbet has one set of 
lower leaves, not two as in the text. 

322: Gardiner speaks of the M.H. list, No. 
A13, as giving Anukis “‘as the goddess of Pi- 
meru.”’ Actually, she is identified only by the 
epithet shown in Figure 2; is this a corruption 
of imyt niwt-s, “who is in her city?’’ 323: the 
M.H. list, No. Al4, shows both a god and a 
goddess for Esna, names and heads lost. 332 
33: for correction to the Laxor list, see Figure 
1, No. 75. On page 24*, line 10, for ““Hermon- 
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this,”’ read ““Karnak.”’ 336B: in On. Ram. 202, 
is not the final w, which is given as part of the 
name, rather the abbreviation of the place, as 
with other names in this list? 340: for correc- 
tion to the Luxor list, No. 36, see Figure 1. In 
I, 54, Gardiner gives the label BO to the scene 
where the goddess Mut is listed. This is shown 
in Figure 2, with the following fragmentary 


sign, to be restored (3, |, or similar, probably 
belonging to the name of the place. 344: the 
correct reading of the M.H. list, No. B2, is 


given in Figure 2: 
bt 
is 


oo 


no sign is completely lost. 
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346: for the M.H. list, No. B3, see Figure 2; I 
believe no sign is completely lost. 

348: for what is left of the name of the god 
in the M.H. list, No. B5, see Figure 2. Gardi- 
ner, “The Dakhleh Stele,” J/EA, XIX (1933), 
., Lord of 
Pi-djodj,”’ line 2, gives objections to reading 


24, in his commentary on “Horus. . 


the sign following Horus as Shmt, but never- 
theless adopts this reading for want of a better 
explanation. The same group appears in the 
upper part of the stele (ibid., pp. 29-30). The 
fragmentary hieroglyph at the lower right in 
my copy of M.H., No. B5, might be restored, 


. . } 
on the basis of the traces alone, as |, |, 1, or 


with my preference for one of the last two. 
Since the photograph published by Spiegel- 
berg, Rec. Trav., XX1 (1899), plate to p. 12, is 
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of little help, I asked Professor Jaroslav Cerny 
whether he could check on the original. I quote 
from his reply. “The example at the top is not 
clear enough ..., but in 1. 2 I clearly saw | - 
: 4 
This, I think, cannot be 7; if I am right in see- 
ing a small, rounded spot at the point where 
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the two strokes meet, then the sign could be 
‘3 which would be for | .... If therefore your 
trace agrees with | , we could consider this sign 
as very probable, and the Dakhel stele with 
its possible ys would support it: Of course, I do 
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not know what the word means here (‘green’ = 
young?), < of course being no obstacle, as it 
comes from the final t < ¢, as in oyoorte.”’ 
Further than this I have little to add. Profes- 
sor H. H. Nelson calls my attention to the 
name Hr hry wd .f, “Horus upon his papyrus,” 
and the representation of him so pictured in 
the temple of Seti I at Abydos,‘ where in one 
of the two instances of the name the f is omit- 
ted. It is doubtful whether this name can be 
restored at M.H., and it does not fit the occur- 
rences on the Dakhleh stele. In M.H. the god 
is hry-ib Pi-djodj. 

348B: for the reading of M.H., B6, see Fig- 
ure 2. The damaged bird sign is almost certain- 
ly h. A plausible restoration is %6 st [t)}3-&nt, 
“Amun, desiring the place (of?) Ta-shenet’’; 
one thinks of Amun of Ta-shenet in the oracle 
papyrus B.M. 10335, r. 6 (JEA, Vol. XI 
[1925], Pl. XXXVI; see also Gauthier, Dict. 
géogr., V, 137, 142), but this place is usually 
considered to be near Thebes. For a similar 
epithet of Amun, see the Luxor list, No. 10 
(Rec. Trav., XXXII [1910], 63), 3b niwt.f, “de- 
siring his city (Thebes).’’ 350: for correction to 
the Luxor list, No. 52, see Figure 1. In the 
Ram. XI copy of the Karnak list, No. 19, the 
name of Abydos is preserved. In the M.H. list, 
No. B7, Osiris is “‘Lord”’ of Abydos. 353: in the 
M.H. list, No. BS, the full name of the god is 
“Onuris-Shu, son of Re.’’ 353A: the Karnak 


list, Ram. XI copy, has |{\@; the other 


two have |||. These are not trees, and the read- 
ing must be Hmw/(t). 354: for correction to the 
M.H. list, No. B9, see Figure 2; the god Har- 
siesis is also present in this scene. 

355D: the head of the god determinative in 
M.H , No. B11, is destroyed beyond all possi- 
bility of recognition; the editor’s restoration is 
purely speculative. 357B: in the comment on 
M.H., No. B13, read “the deity depicted is 
ram-headed’’: this is certain. 363-64: in all 
three copies of the Karnak list, No. 26, in each 
case well preserved, the goddess is Mut; delete 
Gardiner’s remarks on the identification with 
Hathor (pp. 62*, 64*). In the Ram. XI copy 
the name of the place begins <, though only 


‘ Calverley, The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos, 
Vol. ILI, Pl. 16. 


the lower line of the arm is preserved. 367A: 
delete this entry. In the Luxor list Nos. 53 and 
54 are clearly duplicates; see Figure 1 for the 
correct representations. One cannot be for 
Sais, as this is No. 70 in the list (see Rec. Trar., 
XXXII [1910], 65). 371: for the Luxor list, see 
the previous remarks; for correction to the 
M.H. list, No. B24, see Figure 2. 372A: the de- 
terminative of the goddess’ name in the Kar- 
nak list, Ram. III copy, is certainly with a 
lioness head. 379: for correction to the Luxor 
list, No. 55, see Figure 1. 379: the name of the 
ram-headed god in the M.H. list, No. B26, is 
lost. 379A: for correction to the Luxor list, No. 
12, see Figure 1. The same jar determinative 
occurs in the Amenophis III portion of the 
Luxor Temple, Room VIII, east wall, top reg- 
ister,® in the name I-rod; this is original. The 
name of the god of the town is Shu, but is re- 
stored on the wall, perhaps wrongly. In the 
M.H. list, No. B27, there is only one god. 
381: the place, Pr-nbt-n-J n(t), is identified 
by the editor with Speos Artemidos. He re- 
jects Daressy’s emendation to Pr-nbt-R-int. 
Though Daressy’s identification of R-one 
(382B) with Speos Artemidos is certainly 
wrong (the Karnak list mentions both places), 
his emendation needs further consideration. 
Much depends on the locations of Hebnu 
(382) and R-one. Gardiner places the former 
at Kom el-Ahmar, urging the importance of a 
lintel found there inscribed “Amenophis ITI, 
beloved of Horus,”’ but this is hardly conclu- 
sive proof. The rejection of Maspero’s location 
» The room number is that of Porter and Moss 
Bibliography, I1, 98, but the register is that above the 
top register noted in ibid., p. 105. This register is about 
half the height of the lower ones and has a series of 
scenes of the kneeling Amenophis III offering to vari- 
ous deities. There are two scenes on each side of the 
door on the north wall, one scene with two deities on 
each side of the door on the south wall, and nine 
scenes on both the east and west walls. All are fully 
preserved except those west of the doors on the north 
and south walls, but the names of the gods were de- 
stroyed in the Akhenaton period, and the later restora 
tions were incomplete. The scene mentioned is fourth 
from the left. The only other ones which concern 
places named in the geographical list are, on the east 
wall, sixth from the left, Amun of Pi-ha‘py. and the 
scene left of the door on the north wall, with the god 
Amun, the place name having the determinetive 
usually associated with Shedyet. In the restoration the 
name of Karnak was introduced. These observations 


are based on photographs which I have taken for the 
Epigraphic Survey. 
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of Hebnu at El-Minyah has already been not- 
ed. Gardiner’s location places the capital of the 
Oryx nome on the right bank, with very little 
cultivation, and leaves the broad strip of 
arable land on the left bank, now of the most 
fertile in Egypt, with no metropolis. R-one he 
places near the “Fraser Tombs,’’ some 2 km. 
south of Tihna, and states that the temple of 
Hathor of R-one ‘‘was situated a little 8. of 
Tikna,”’ evidently only on the evidence of the 
Fraser Tombs. However, there have been 
found at Sheikh Mubdarik, on the east bank 
slightly downstream from El-Minyah, bricks 
stamped with the name of the First Prophet 
of Amun, Menkheperre’, and a statue of 
Kha°mwas, bearing the names of Hathor, Lady 
of Kos, and Hathor, Lady of R-one.* If Hebnu 
should be located at El-Minyah and R-one at 
Sheikh Mubdarik, the reading of the latter for 
On. Am. 381 is plausible, and its occurrence be- 
fore Hebnu is no greater displacement than 
found elsewhere in the list. It should be noted 
that in the Ram. X1 copy of the Karnak list 
Nbt-R-i[nt], without other name of the goddess, 
occurs between Khmun and H-wor. 

381A: Gardiner, on page 277*, accepts with 
slight reservations the reading Srt, “‘Sro,’’ pro- 
posed by Fairman and Grdseloff, JEA, 
XXXIII (1947), 13 ff., for the ancient name 
of Speos Artemidos. To some of the evidence 
for this reading the reviewer takes exception. 
The suggestion is made that \x, Karnak list, 
<=>, and is 
A. Parker, 


who has been making an extensive study of as- 


No. 34, is influenced by the decan 
to be so read. Professor Richard 


tronomical texts, informs me, in answer to an 
inquiry, that he knows of no example where 
i 

/\+ is to be read srt; it is rather always a writ- 
ing of spdt, ‘“‘Sothis’’; nor is the decan srt ever 
written with /\ as a determinative. If it is main- 

i 

tained that the Karnak writing /\~ is related 
to srt, it would mean that the supposed srt, 
“sheep,” was first confused with srt, “thorn,” 


*- This is 
difficult to accept. One must conclude that the 
scribes of the Karnak list believed they were 


and the latter misinterpreted as , 


6‘ See Porter and Moss, op. cit., LV, 


ences 


133, for refer- 
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writing spdt. Parker asks whether it is possible 
that as early as the Nineteenth Dynasty the 
pronunciation of this name approximated that 
which gave rise to the Gk. Sothis, and thus was 
a homonym of st, earlier proposed as the read- 
ing of the name of Speos Artemidos. Further- 
more, the comment, J/EA, XXXIII, 14, on 
“the phonetie identity of [the sheep] and [the 
knife} srt’’ being shown by the divine name 
srpt-m3i-sriw, “‘Lotus-lion-sheep,’’ shows con- 
fusion on part of the authors. In the Demotic 
Magical Papyrus, to which reference is made, 
the knife is a substitute for the lion, m3i, not 
for the sheep, sriw.? Thus the only possible 
evidence for the reading srt is the sheep deter- 
minative in the authors’ example (6). Gardi- 
ner, II, 277*, is mistaken in his statement that 
the simple writing “ occurs once only; it oc- 
curs in two other instances ‘n the same tomb 
35, 36). 
bly having no relationship to this problem is 


(see Newberry, Beni Hasan, I, Proba- 


the place name * ‘: , to be read ngiw (see 
Gauthier, op. cit., III, 106). This was pointed 
out to me by Professor George R. Hughes. 
387A: for correction to the Luxor list, No. 
58, see Figure 1. Dr. Ricardo Caminos points 
out to me that the sign at the right is M 31* 
of Gardiner’s font, J/EA, XVII (1931), 246, 
used in Abydos as the determinative of srd. 
The stroke at the left may have some widening 
in parts, but because of the damage it is im- 
possible to be certain. 392B: for correction to 
the Luxor list, No. 61, see Figure 1. 394: the 
Luxor list, No. 63, gives the nome, not the city 
(see Fig. 1). Several comments need to be 
made in regard to the various goddesses of 
Memphis in the Karnak list. In No. 40 the last 
group isAThe , not the Ssmtt sign, as Gardiner 
(p. 125*); however, Ssmtt is a possible reading 
(see Griffith Studies, pp. 316 ff.). In No. 47 the 
original drawing for RJ K, Volume I, Plate 59, 
showed a break where the handle of the — 
occurred; unfortunately, in publication the 
shading was largely lost. The editor’s remarks 
on No. 48, that this is “destroyed in the two 
parallel texts,’’ needs revision. The Ram. Il 
text has in the last column, following the 


I, 22, note to 1. 12; Vol. LII, Glossary, Nos. 345 
349, 761 
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break, Nos. 44, 45, 46 and 49. Following No. 
37, Nbt-tp-ihw, the Ram. XI copy has only 
two items, the first, Widt Sspw nty n Mn-nfr, 
and the second, n3 nir{t... .], with not more 
than one and a half squares lost. 

Gardiner’s “Table’’ ends with Heliopolis. In 
the text there are excellent maps of the Upper 
Nile Valley in Egypt, giving the position of the 
ancient towns in so far as they can be ascer- 
tained. At the beginning of the section on the 
delta a map gives the location of the towns 
mentioned in the remainder of the section on 
place names in On. Am. and the probable 
courses of the waterways of the Ptolemaic pe- 
riod. By setting the numbers given to the 
items against the places on the map, graphic 
evidence appears of the scribe’s inability to 
arrange them in any order. In addition, towns, 
regions and Nile branches are listed in On. 
Am.; Gardiner discusses the last at length. 

The problem of the identification of Pi- 
Ramesse, 410, with Tanis, 417, is reviewed, 
and Gardiner adheres to his view that they are 
the same. However, he recognizes that their 
separate mention in On. Am. is “‘a very for- 
midable obstacle to their identification’’ (II, 
173*), retreating somewhat from the position 
he held previously; see /EA, XLX (1933), 126. 
His suggestion, which he considers very un- 
likely, that Pi-Ramesse means “‘the Estate of 
Ramesses II,’’ and includes an area of consid- 
erable extent, has considerable appeal to the 
reviewer. 415: in connection with the occur- 
rences of Pe given on II, 189* f., there can be 
added the Luxor list, No. 71, where enough is 
preserved to make the reading fairly certain. 

The concluding sections are: VI. BuiLp- 
INGS, THEIR PARTS, AND TYPES OF LAND, Nos. 
420-73; VII. AGricULTURAL LANDS, CEREALS, 
AND THEIR PRODUCTS, Nos. 474-555; VIII. 
Beverages, Nos. 556-78; and LX. Parts or 
AN OX AND KINDS OF MEAT, Nos. 579-610. 
Many of the items are rare; some are known 
only from this list. 

In 504, 633. and 505, bnr. Gardiner has con- 
tributed greatly to the understanding of the 
words and to the elucidation of the 633-bnr 
problems in the Moscow Mathematical 
Papyrus. He shows that the two were used to- 
gether to make beer and calls attention to their 


frequent association. That bnr means “‘dates’’ 
seems conclusive; see the depiction in Karls- 
ruhe, Plate VI,* in connection with the beer- 
making scenes, of a man shown standing in a 
large pot, with the title |. iN , which 
Montet (Scénes, p. 250) translates ““Ecraser(?) 
des dattes.’’ The meaning of 533 is not so well 
established. Montet (ibid., p. 200), on the basis 
of the scene in The Mastaba of Mereruka, 
Plate CLXVIII, takes it as meaning “two row 
barley’’; Gardiner (II, 224*) notes that Struve, 
by process of elimination, “concludes that 
b3(2) must be ‘spelt.’ ’’ The reviewer suggests 
that b3:, rather than indicating a specific grain, 
is a word for any grain that is either set aside 
for or specially prepared for beer-making. 

The editor, II, 226* f., concludes that the 
beer in Moscow Problem 9 is made up of Upper 
Egyptian grain, 2 parts, 33, 3 parts, and bnr, 
3 parts, and that 6 parts (out of 8) of the grain 
was given in exchange for the 683 and bnr, giv- 
ing the reason for 2 pw following } 63? n bn 
He agrees with Peet that in Problem 12, 63? mi 
bnr “can only mean 68? and bnr in equal parts,”’ 
which is certainly correct. In these problems 
Gardiner’s belief is, then, that all three, Upper 
Egyptian grain, 633, and bnr, are used in the 
beer. However, a different interpretation is 
possible. 

Peet, JEA, XVII (1931), 155. believes that 
} b33 n bnr means, “(attributing) } of the 5%? to 
the bnr,”’ and while I cannot accept the indi- 
cations he draws from this, the meaning is, I 
believe, correct. Should 63? be grain set aside 
for beer-making, it would indicate that } of the 
beer-grain is given in exchange for the dates. 
With the beer-grain and the dates used in 
equal amounts to produce a given strength of 
beer, this indicates that the value of the dates 
in these problems is three times that of the 
grain; i.e., the relative cost of the grain and 
dates isin the ratio of 1:3. In Problem 12 the 
dates are more expensive, the ratio of cost of 
grain to dates being 3:10. Following this rea- 
soning, Upper Egyptian grain is the only grain 
used; that part intended for beer is called 63 


The strength of the beer is not changed (con- 
* Wiedemann and Péirtner, Aegyptische Gra! 
aus le Groasherzoglicher Lltertiime Samp 


Karlsruhe 
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trary to what Struve and Peet maintained), 
but the beer is made of equal parts of grain and 
dates. Since the more expensive dates are ob- 
tained in exchange for the grain, two times, 
and in Problem 12, two and one-sixth times, 
the amount of grain is needed to produce beer 
of the same strength as from grain alone. 

The fact that b3! is shown in separate bins 
in the references given in II, 224*, is no prob- 
lem to the meaning above suggested; bnr is 
also mentioned, as is ddw, which Montet 
(Scénes, p. 234) plausibly translates as ‘“‘flour.”’ 
The “cutting of the b&(3)”’ in the O.K. tomb 
scenes is more difficult. However, Professor 
Keith C. Seele points out to me the analogous 
English expression “to mow hay,’’ where what 
is actually being cut is one of various grasses, 
hay being the end product when the grass is 
cured. The same could apply to 633. Both 
Montet (Scénes, pp. 231 ff.) and Wrezinski 
(AZ, LXI [1926], 1 ff.) treat scenes having to 
do with b&(3) as belonging to bread-making. 
However, O.K. scenes of making bread and 
beer occur together, and the 63(?) scenes may 
well belong to the latter. Montet (Scénes, p. 
416, in the index) defines 53! as “orge employée 
pour la fabrication de la biére.”’ 

Accepting ‘“‘beer-grain’’ as a possible mean- 
ing for 533, the above suggestion that it may 
have extended to grain specially prepared for 
beer-making must be considered. Lucas, An- 


cient Egyptian Materials and Industries (3d 
ed.), pp. 16 ff., shows that a crude malting 
process was prevalent in Greco-Roman times 
and more recently for a part of the grain used 
in beer-making, but that there is no evidence 
of malting in tomb scenes or tomb models of 
brewing. Nevertheless, with some hesitation | 
suggest that b3? may mean “malt.’’ The only 
possible evidence for this known to me is the 
fact that 533 is shown in separate bins, and in 
one case seemingly already mixed with bnr (II, 
224*). This suggests that some initial prepara. 
tion had taken place. It will be apparent to all 
that the above discussion rests mainly on 
Gardiner’s. 

In his Preface Gardiner makes some perti- 
nent remarks on the Berlin Wdérterbuch with 
which few will disagree. He proposes that as a 
basis for a future Hieroglyphic Dictionary 
there be prepared a number of special dic- 
tionaries dealing with groups of texts, and sug- 
gests that ‘“‘we might ask the Oriental Institute 
at Chicago to consider the feasibility of a dic- 
tionary on Medinet Habu.’’ The Epigraphie 
Survey began early to make dictionary slips of 
all the material it prepared for publication, and 
this is being kept current with the preparation 
of the plates not only for Medinet Habu but 
also for all the material it plans to publish. 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. X XI: 1948. 
Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1949. 
Pp. 496 (English) + 91 (Hebrew). $3.00. 
One has learned to expect from the succes- 

sive issues of this important publication a wide 

variety of articles of high scholarship on bibli- 
eal and Judaica subjects, and this most recent 
volume is no exception. Twelve of the articles 
are in English and two are in Hebrew, the lat- 
ter being “L*tol*dot batte ham-midras bi- 
yrusalayim bam-meah ba-S*ba‘ °esreh,”’ by 
Meir Benajahu, and “S»elot <atiqot bat- 
tnak,”’ by Judah Rosenthal. Eight of the 
articles are by members of the distinguished 
faculty at Hebrew Union College. Isaiah Son- 
ne’s ‘Leon Modena and the Da Costa Circle 
in Amsterdam’’ is concerned with the con- 
troversy over Modena’s Kol Sakal, Sonne’s 
article commemorating the third centenary of 

Modena’s death. Ralph Marcus writes about 

“A Sixteenth Century Hebrew Critique of 

Philo,” i.e., Azariah dei Rossi’s Meor Eynayim, 

Part 1, chapters 3-6, one of the most com- 

prehensive and detailed critiques of Philo of 

Alexandria in early modern literature and 

generally ignored. Franz Landsberger, a fore- 

most historian of Jewish art, discusses “The 

Washington Haggadah and Its Illuminator,” 

the Washington Haggada being a fifteenth- 

century manuscript now in the congressional 
library and originating in Italy. “Solomon 

Maimon’s Treatment of the Problem of Anti- 

nomies and Its Relation to Maimonides’’ by 

Samuel Atlas is a study of one of the most im- 

portant Kantians in the period immediately 

following the appearance of The Critique of 

Pure Reason. “A Jewish Philosopher of the 

Tenth Century” who is the subject of Franz 

Rosenthal’s article is Wahb b. YaoS ar-Rakki 

of Bagdad, and the author presents in transla- 

tion five texts describing him. Leon J. Lieb- 
reich gives “An Analysis of U-ba? Le-Ziyyon 
in the Liturgy,’’ and Erie Werner dedicates to 


Curt Sachs a significant contribution to the 
history of music, “The Origin of the Eight 
Modes of Music,”’ which merits detailed review 
by a competent historian of music, as do his 
earlier articles in the pages of the Annual. To 
the query “Simon Magus in der Haggadah?”’ 
(see Acts, chap. 8) Hans Schoeps gives a prob- 
able affirmative answer, finding him in dis- 
guise behind the talmudic figure of Balaam. 
Samuel 8. Cohon’s scholarly analysis and 
surprisingly comprehensive survey of the doc- 
trine of “Original Sin’”’ includes a study of data 
from the Paradise story, the Apocrypha, early 
Christian sources, and the Rabbis, with a 
modern appraisal, concluding that the Jewish 
view is that sin springs from the mind and will 
of man, from his weakness and ignorance. We 
should warn against accepting Langdon’s 
long-since-discredited translation and interpre- 
tation of the Sumerian Paradise Myth. Shel- 
don 8. Blank applies the methods of form criti- 
cism in a study of “The Confessions of Jere- 
miah and the Meaning of Prayer,’’ finding the 
pattern of the Confessions to be that of prayer 
and its origin to be in the law court. It is a 
fruitful approach, and Blank’s study has 
many fresh insights. One might suggest that 
the Confessions more immediately follow the 
pattern of the so-called “guiltless’’ psalms. 
Samuel I. Feigin’s article, ‘“Haggdrim, the 
Castrated One,” 
the term Agrym in Mekilta, tractate Kaspa, 
chap. 4, is not the plural of gér, “stranger’’ or 
“sojourner,’’ but comes from the root grm and 


supports the argument that 


means “castrated one.’’ Compare his study in 
JNES, VI (1946), 230-33. 

Julian Morgenstern continues his most re- 
cent important calendar study, “The Chanuk- 
kah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Isra- 
el.”’ This instalment of 132 pages contains a 
survey of the history of the calendar in ancient 
Israel, the period from the time of Solomon to 
586 B.c. pictured as a constant struggle be- 
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tween the lunisolar and the pentecontad calen- 
dar. For instance, with the building of Solo- 
mon’s temple the pentecontad calendar was 
formally supplanted by the lunisolar calendar. 
Jeroboam I repudiated this lunisolar calendar 
and revived the pentecontad calendar, while at 
the time of Omri the lunisolar calendar was 
restored. With the new dynasty and Yahwist 
revolution of Jehu the pentecontad calendar 
was reintroduced. It was Amaziah in Judah 
who revived there the pentecontad calendar, 
which was replaced by the lunisolar calendar 
at the time of Ahaz after the Syro-Ephraimite 
War. The Deuteronomic reform revived the 
old pentecontad calendar, although under 
Amon and Manasseh and again after the death 
of Josiah it was abandoned for the lunisolar 
calendar. If this thesis is substantiated, it is 
important for Hebrew chronology, since pre- 
sumably the lunisolar calendar had an autum- 
nal New Year, and the pentecontad calendar a 
spring New Year. The data for the official 
adoption of the pentecontad calendar at the 
various times indicated are not so conclusive 
as one might hope. Morgenstern discusses also 
the calendars of the Holiness and Priestly 
Codes, and there are appended nine additional 
notes. It is a very important study. 

Herpert G. May 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


A History of Cyprus, Vols. II and III. By Sir 
Georce Hitt. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 
xl+496 and vi+497-—1198. $23.00 per set. 
The author is a well-known British classi- 

cist and historian who is convinced that ‘“‘he 

who would become and remain a great power 
in the East must hold Cyprus in his hand.’’ He 
set himself the task of writing an exhaustive 
and definitive account of the island’s local and 
task 
plished after some four decades of endeavor 
that took him into every phase and period of 
this strategic island’s history. Volume I, pre- 
viously published (1940), covered the period 
from the stone age through the oriental, Ro- 


international history—a now accom- 


man, and Byzantine empires down to the con- 
quest of Cyprus in 1191 by Richard the Lion- 


hearted, who turned it over the next year to 
Guy de Lusignau. The two volumes now under 
review continue the story and together cover 
the entire Frankish period as divided between 
the Lusignau dynasty (1192-1489) and the 
Venetian occupation (1489-1571), which was 
in turn ended by the Ottoman conquest. Sir 
George is particularly grateful for the labors of 
a distinguished predecessor in the field, Comte 
Louis de Mas Latrie, whose numerous ex- 
haustive researches form, among many others, 
a sure foundation for the two volumes now 
before us. 

Hill’s own wide interests and far-reaching 
researches have taken him into every highway 
and byway of the island’s long history. The 
latter unfolds in a fascinating series of kaleido- 
scopic microcosms of almost all the phases of 
expansionist medieval Europe with its in- 
creasing physical impact on the eastern Med- 
iterranean world. Fresh waves of crusaders, 
the militaristic religious orders, the big powers 
of central and western Europe, the ambitious 
and aggressive Italian republics, the papacy in 
its dual role of church and state, the Latin 
kingdoms in the east, the militaristic Mame- 
luke states of Egypt and Syria, and the con- 
quering Ottoman Turks cross and recross one 
another’s paths on this much-coveted island. 
One readily follows the ever changing rela- 
tionship between the different contesting par- 
ties as these oscillate between open war and 
uneasy peace in their search for power and 
privilege—power to challenge one’s competi- 
tors for privileges enjoyed at the expense of & 
neglected and oppressed native population 
which pathetically weleomes each succeeding 
conqueror as the hoped-for liberator. Re- 
peatedly one is impressed with the critical and 
judicious use made of the vast mass of Western 
sources and with the sense of balance and fair 
play displayed in the lively estimates of lead- 
ing Western personalities. Unfortunately, this 
is lacking to a degree where Islamic sources 
and personalities are involved. In this respect 
the work still leaves room for an exhaustive 
firsthand study of the Eastern sources for their 
bearing on the complex international scene. 

Sir George’s comparatively brief treatment 
of the economic and intellectual life on the 
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island is but a reflection of the historical trends 
themselves. For, on the whole, any enlightened 


and benevolent action in these respects, par- 


ticularly in the interest of the rank and file of 
the population, was soon dissipated in the per- 
sistant scramble among the rulers for local 
power and international recognition. On the 
other hand, these struggles themselves, local 
or otherwise, are described with such rich de- 
tail and lively motion that they engage the 
reader’s attention for hours on end—much like 
an international novelette or detective story 
wherein the heroines are not infrequently 
high-born women cast as marriage pawns in 
the checkered game for royal power, and the 
villains play the role of cowardly traitor and/or 
murderous rebel and usurper. 

Sir George has earned with these volumes 
the lasting gratitude of the student of medie- 
val history for so rich a feast of so many 
tested courses so artfully prepared and at- 
tractively presented. 

NaBIA ABBOTT 
University of Chicago 


“Terminologie Arabe des instruments de 
musique.’’ By H. Hickmann. Cairo, 1947. 
Pp. 37. (Mimeographed. ) 

The author proposes to offer suitable terms 
or such Western musical instruments as are 
currently in use in Egypt. Whenever possible 
a name of Arab antecedents is adopted; Per- 
sian etyma are suggested when Arabic fails to 
present an appropriate designation. As a last 
resort, an oriental term together with a 
qualifying nisba, on the model of “English 
horn,’’ will be considered serviceable. Dr. 
Hickmann thus joins in the labors of those who 
wish to develop an adequate Arabic coverage 
of scientific terminology. It remains to be seen 
how readily the Arabic-speaking public will 
respond to his judicious proposals that reflect 
penetrating studies into structure and history 
of oriental as well as occidental instruments. 
The Western scholar will derive a great deal of 
incidental information from the out-of-the- 
way material which Dr. Hickmann assembles 
in support of his purist objective. 

G. E. Von GRuNEBAUM 

University of Chicago 


The Comparative Archeology of Early Mesopo- 
tamia. By ANN Perkins. (“SAOC,’’ No. 
25.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949. Pp. 200+-19 text figs.4+3 tables+1 
map. $8.00. 

Dr. Perkins has discussed in great detail the 
archeological material from Mesopotamia from 
the period when the earliest traces of human 
habitation are found to the beginning of the 
Early Dynastic Period, roughly about 3000 
B.c. The bulk of her book is devoted to the 
description of the available material and a dis- 
cussion of its stratigraphic position. The spe- 
cialist will appreciate Dr. Perkins’ discussion 
of unpublished material to which she had ac- 
cess and its bearing on the comparative stra- 
tigraphy. The material from the earlier levels 
at Tepe Gaura, from the Protoliterate levels of 
the Diyala sites, and from the Harvard Uni- 
versity survey of northern Mesopotamia is dis- 
cussed in full. The new division of what were 
formerly the “Uruk’’ and “Jemdet Nasr’’ pe- 
riods into ““‘Warka’’ and “‘Protoliterate’’ (with 
its subdivisions) is more sharply defined and 
analyzed than has been possible previously. 
And last but not least, the introduction of the 
new terminology for the “Gaura’’ and “Nini- 
vite’ cultural periods in northern Mesopo- 
tamia with a clear definition and isolation of 
them against the contemporary “Warka’’ and 
“Protoliterate’’ periods in southern Mesopo- 
tamia can be counted among the real achieve- 
ments of this work. 

To the nonspecialist who wants to come up 
to date on the earlier cultural stages in Meso- 
potamia, Dr. Perkins’ book offers an exhaus- 
tive synthesis of the available evidence, men- 
tioning even nonartifactual materials such as 
types of grains and animal remains; however, 
we regret to say, this has not been done for all 
periods under discussion. On the other hand, 
the nonspecialist will feel deeply the absence of 
adequate illustrative material, such as that 
which formed so useful and weleome a part of 
V. Christian's earlier work, Altertumskunde des 
Zweistromlandes, Volume |. Except for the 
most frequent types of pottery, the decorative 
patterns on painted wares, and architectural 
plans (and here we feel the lack of most of the 
plans from Tepe Gaura), this new book does 
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not contain any illustrations. It must be said 
that there is a wealth of references to publica- 
tions and even to unpublished manuscripts, 
but an anthropologist, for example, who needs 
a sourcebook on early Mesopotamia will have 
to go to a well-equipped library before he will 
be able to acquire a good, over-all picture of 
the material. We feel certain that it must have 
been the author’s intention to provide her work 
with many illustrations which would give a 
clearer idea than any amount of description 
can do. 

There are remarkably few errors in this 
book. The reviewer would like to point out 
one, namely, the inclusion in the description of 
the Hassuna culture of an iron implement and 
various pieces of copper from the prehistoric 
cemetery at Samarra (p. 8). The excavator, E. 
Herzfeld, has twice expressly stated that later 
excavations convinced him that these metal 
objects were intrusive from the superimposed 
Islamic houses. One reference has been given 
in the present work on page 8, note 72; the 
other can be found in E. Herzfeld, Jranische 
Denkméler (Berlin, 1932), Lieferung 1, pages 
11-12. In our opinion this clearly decides 
against any occurrence of metal in the Has- 
suna period. 

Another objection that might be raised is to 
the extreme way in which Miss Perkins has 
refrained from discussing unsolved problems 
and burning issues. It is certainly remarkable 
that in a book on early Mesopotamian archeol- 
ogy there is no reference at all to the Su- 
merians. It is granted that the problem of a 
Sumerian origin for the cultures preceding the 
Early Dynastic period cannot be solved by 
archeology alone. However, archeology has 
definite contribution to make to its solution, 
and we regret to find that Miss Perkins, who 
the 
completely from giving her opinion. 


knows material so well, has abstained 

Whatever criticisms can be made of Miss 
Perkins’ work, we are convinced that it will 
be a very practical and useful sourcebook to 
anyone who needs information about early 


Mesopotamia. 
C. H1ILLEN 


Oriental Institute 
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The Alphabet: A Key to the History of Mankind. 
By Davin Drrincer. Foreword by Sir 
Ex.urs Minns. London: Hutchinson’s Sci- 
entific and Technical Publications; New 
York : Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. xii+ 
607. $12.00. 

Not counting books of limited scope by 
Clodd, Hoffman, Mason, Moorhouse, or Ull- 
man, this is the first general history of writing 
in the English language since 1883, when Isaae 
Taylor’s monumental Alphabet was first pub- 
lished in England. Its author, well known for 
his classic L’Alfabeto nella storia della civilta, 
published in Italy in 1937, is now at Cam- 
bridge University. The English book gives 
more and at the same time less than its Italian 
counterpart. It gives more in the two large 
chapters dealing with 
some importance to the British, but not so 
much to the Americans. And it gives less in 
parts pertaining to methodology, typology, 


Indic alphabets—of 


and scientific discussion, some of which the 
author intends to treat in a book on writing te 
be written in the farther future. The book is 
divided into two parts: the first part, oecupy- 
ing less than one-third of the book, deals with 
various nonalphabetic systems, while the see- 
ond part, occupying more than two-thirds, 
deals with alphabets. This is perhaps as it 
should be in a primarily descriptive presenta- 
tion such as Diringer’s. In a study of theoreti- 
cal nature, dealing primarily with the origin, 
evolution, and typology of writing, the respee- 
tive proportions should be reversed. The in- 
volved treatment of the nonalphabetic systems 
should take up the major part of a study, and 


the presentation of the simple, formal evolu- 
tion of the alphabet from the Greek period on 


could be limited to a few small chapters. 

According to the Preface, “the purpose of 
the book is to provide an introduction to the 
fascinating subject of the history of the alpha- 
bet.’ As such, the book may fulfil the needs of 
an average reader. To a scholar, the English 
edition falls behind its Italian predecessor. 
For a thorough treatment of the history of 
writing in the English language we must await 
the promised book by Diringer. 

I. J. Gens 

Oriental Institute 
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